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Comprehensive muintenance 


Imhof’s now offer you complete comprehensive maintenance on 
all T.V. sets, radios and radiograms purchased from this shop. 
The Imhof certificate of maintenance covers you one hundred per 
cent for any failure in your set—the work carried out and the 
replacement parts cost you nothing. The service includes T.V° 
cathode ray tubes, radio and T.V. valves, anything faulty in the 
set due to fair wear and tear, and is operative on nominal pay- 
ments for periods up to 2} years. The introduction of this 
scheme, backed by the speediest most efficient service depart- 
ment in the British Isles is yet one more reason why you should 
buy at Imhof’s. 


Polydor 


- - - From France by air 


These records introduced by Imhof’s just over a year ago have 
already established themselves as No. | favourites by con- 
noisseurs of recorded music. We have a large selection of 
classical and light recordings in stock which we invite you to 
listen to at Imhof House. Selections from Polydor records 
should be in the collections of all gramophone enthusiasts, they 
are notable for their superb recordings, brilliant arrangements 
and variety of international artists not otherwise available to 
the British public. 


ALFRED IMHOF LTD., IMHOF HOUSE, 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.!, Telephone: MUSeum 7878 (20 lines) 


New Process IM thorn needles prove 
@ best sellers in 1951 


Since their introduction last January steadily increasing sales of the New Process IM long playing needles 
have proved how great was the demand for a completely uniform needle. Careful selection of cactus thorn 
species and entirely new treatment processes have produced needles that last longer and give improved 
frequency response throughout the audible range, whilst retaining the original advantages of no surface 
hiss and no record wear. Try them for yourself. IM New Process needles cost 2/I1 (tax paid) per 10 needles 
and each needle plays with repointing up to 100 sides. 
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If your “heaven” of musical delight is still any 
less. than the seventh, the remedy is within easy 
reach — you must by now have heard somewhere or 
other the wonderful quality of reproduction given 
by ffrr plus long playing. If the reason you can’t 
ascend to this ultimate stage of musical experience 
is a pocket sadly depleted by peculiar politics and 
a world which, in general, seems topsy-turvy, may 
we remind you that most radio-gramophones and 
record reproducers of good make can be turned 


ON 


Via / 


seventh heaven... 


The GRAMOPHONE 


into long playing reproducers for as little as nine 
guineas. 

And think what you're going to get for this small 
sum—the great musical works that have lived 
through the ages, the most notable compositions 
of modern times, and a number of little known 
masterpieces of all periods, played and sung by 
Europe’s most famous artists, and reproduced 
as only Decca full frequency range recording can 
reproduce a concert hall performance. 


full frequency range recording plus 334 r.p.m. Long Playing 
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Good musie deserwes FIDELITY 


in recording and in reproduction 


A world-famous Orchestra—playing the loveliest work of a renowned 
composer—beautifully recorded by the most modern technique—all those 
amount to very little unless the sound equipment is capable of reproducing 

the original music with a high standard of fidelity. Specially developed to 
meet the exacting requirements of music lovers, the GRAMPOLA Model S.50 
Amplified Electric Gramophone is an instrument which gives equal satisfaction 
to the musician -and technician alike. Weighing only 21 pounds, it is 
readily portable, and the two simple controls are fitted on the outside of the 
case, so that the lid can be closed during playing, eliminating surface noise. 


GRAMPOLA Model S.50 Price £24.12.8 (incl. P.T.) Amplified Electric Gramophone 
for A.C. Mains, 50 cycles 200/260 volts. Weight 21 Ib. Size 143” x 13}" x 9” 


Get full details without delay from 


GRAM@I@N REPRODUCERS LTD 


3, HANWORTH TRADING ESTATE + FELTHAM : MIDDX. Telephone: 2657 


B.C.N. Introduces | EULENBURG 


anew 
IMPROVED | MINIATURE SCORES 


The authoritative study or pocket score edition 


SHA RPE N E R The latest Additions and Reprints include— 


Compact, easy to J.S.BACH Cantata No. 8. When God recall: my 


operate. = Cantata No. 19. See how fiercely they fight. 
Perfect repointing Cantata Ne 104, Thow 
every time. erture, King Stephen _. 

As 83 ms Piano Trio, Eb major, Op. 70, No. 2 
Universal collet. 955 HAYDN The Creation 
Easily replaced MOZART Bivartimento No. ans” 

H ” uintet for Piano an ind in major, 
abrasive discs. # Serenade No. 7 in D major, K.250 (Hefiner) . 
Attractive appear- 89! PURCELL Two Suites from Fairy Queen 
ance, scarlet cellu- ymphony No. in D major 


losed base, strong IN PREPARATION : 
precision built. J. S. BACH Cantata No. 7. To Jordan’s Stream came 


Cantata No. 53. Strike, oh strike, awaited 
BEETHOVEN Scena ed Aria, Ah Perfido,” Op. 65 
: V4 30 HAYDN Symphony No. 83 in G r, La Poule . 


B.C.N. Needles and maintain WEBER Clarinec Concerto No. Zin Eb major 
the PERFECT POINT 


Sos 


Ernst Eulenburg Ltd. 


FROM ALL LEADING GRAMOPHONE SHOPS, ETC., 
or B.C.N. Needles Ltd., 53 High Street, S. Norwood, London, S.E.25 36-38 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.I 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


The ACOUSTICAL 
0.U.A.D. AMPLIFIER 


and points of interest 
in its application. 


The Pickup 


’ From the electrical point of view any pickup can be used, 


(i) 
Within a radius of some four feet from the corner. 


(2) 
A corner of a rectangular room is a high pressure 
point for standing waves in all three dimensions. 
Moving a loudspeaker twelve inches is sufficient to 
modify standing waves in the lower. middle register 
where they are sometimes troublesome. 


@) 
Due mainly to structural resonances and to a lesser 
extent to the position of other furniture. 


(4) 


_ preference, etc. 


THE Q.U.A.D: AMPLIFIER . . . 

for the closest approach to the original sound 

in speech and music reproduction . . . 
£35.0.0 complete 


* Write for the Q.U.A.D. booklet. 


since correct matching and compensation can be supplied 
for any 78 pickup, any L.P. pickup, or any pickup with 
interchangeable heads. From the reproduction point of 
view of course, the better the pickup the better the final 
performance. In the interests of record wear and re- 
production, it is unwise to try to ‘economise’ on this 
component. 


The oudspeaker 


Here again there are no ‘ matching’ problems other than 
the obvious one that a very poor loudspeaker can hardly 
show up the more subtle advantages of a wide range 
distortion free amplifier. 

The room acoustics have a very large influence on the 
loudspeaker performance and this becomes more important 
the more one approaches perfection. A corner position (1) 
materially assists the designer to produce a better loud- 
speaker but, on the other hand, the corner of a room. is 
the worst possible position for ‘ setting off’ all the main 
room resonances (2) and this can become serious. If a 
corner design is a complete unit in itself, it can be positioned 
slightly out of the corner and can be adjusted to suit all 
rooms. With this proviso, loudspeakers selected in order 
of preference in one room will almost always retain the 
same order of preference in another. 

It should be remembered that the four corners of a 
rectangular room are by no means similar acoustically (3). 
Each available corner should be tried if the finest possib 
performance is to be obtained. 


Volume Level 

The ear is more sensitive to certain types of distortion at 
low volume than at high volume. With other types of 
distortion, the reverse is true. Some of these distortions 
are present at the needle point but since their extent can 
be controlled in the Q.U.A.D. amplifier, it will be found 
that all recordings can give of their best at all volume 
levels. Other factors influencing choice of volume level (4) 
have no connection with —_ design so they need not 
concern us here. 
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SOUND SALES LTD., 


Demonstrations at our London Showroom, 
125 Oxtord Street. (Entrance in Wardour St.) Tel:  GERrard 8780 
(Works: West Street, Farnham, Surrey. Telephone: Farnham 6461.) 


CERTIFIED PERFORMANCE 


QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 


The Collaro 3RC52! 

Record Changer 

A completely automatic three-speed changer designed to 
play 334, 45 and 78 r.p.m. records—with a minimum need for 


adjustments. Fitted with pickup arm, suitable for all types of 
Collaro Plug-in heads. Beautifully made and completely foolproof. 


The Collaro 3/514 Gramophone Unit 


A brilliant three-speed unit which incorporates all the accepted 
Collaro features... patented 3-speed drive ... spring 
suspension . plug-in pickup heads. 

Both models mentioned are suitable for A.C. Supplies. 
They’re Three-Speed They ‘‘ Take all Records !”” 


COLLARO LIMITED 


MAKERS OF FINE QUALITY GRAMOPHONE COM- 
PONENTS, - PORTABLE ELECTRIC GRAMOPHONES, 
RECORD CHANGERS AND GRAMOPHONE UNITS, 
INDUCTION MOTORS, PICKUPS AND PLUG-IN HEADS 


RIPPLE WORKS BY-PASS ROAD BARKING _ ESSEX 
Phone : Rippleway 3333 Telegrams : KORLLARO BARKING 
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To the discriminating record enthusiast 
we present the 


“RECITAL” 


3-SPEED 
CONSOLE 


MODEL 
GRAMOPHONE 


It is fitting that the latest addition to the most 
comprehensive range of electric gramophones 
should be the first instrument of its type to be 
offered to the record enthusiast. 


The “ Recital ’’ Trixette comprises a 3-speed Automatic Record 
Changer with amplifier housed in a handsome walnut cabinet 
specially constructed to form an acoustic chamber for the high 
flux 10-in. speaker, and is fitted with the Garrard Type RC72A 
Unit. The instrument has 
been designed from first to 
last as a gramophone, and 
the four essential com- 
ponents—Pick-up, Ampli- The 
fier, Loudspeaker, and 
matched to give a range o' 

tone able to do full justice 
to the t modern 


records whether ‘“ Long 3-SPEED 
Playing’’ or 78 r.p.m. AUTOMATIC 
In the “ Recital” Trixette 

high quality reproduction A358 


is achieved without the necessity for adjusting 
complex controls, the full audio range of the 
being by of = 
and treble gain controls. well-known 
features of the Trixette A358 are incorporated, 
$3 S. (inc tax) including the turnover pick-up head with jewel ables includes 
gn needles for Long Playing ’’ and standard records, 78 well 
A.C. Mains together with a new 3-stage amplifier with bass Sake cicees aaa 
Production has already begun, but will boost and negative feed-back circuits giving that automatic - change 
bet limited for some time. It’ is advis- ample reserve of volume and balanced tone usually —, = 
associated with only the most elaborate and ~ 
expensive equipment. standard leather- 
The ‘‘ Recital” Trixette is an instrument for the serious music lover, and, despite 
its low price, nothing has been sacrificed in performance or appearance. a 
; xe 
Ask your dealer for details of all models in the “ Trixette” series. If you have any difficulty, Portables 
write, stating mains supply and voltage, to the U.K. Distributors : from 26 gns 
PHONODISC LIMITED, Maple Place, London,  Tel.: MUSeum 5817 tax paid 


Manufactured by The TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. 
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CONDUCTING THE 


N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


‘Grand Canyon Suite’ | 
GROFE 
DB6327-30 Auto Couplings DB9629-32 | 


SCHNABEL 
MEMORIAL EDITION 


Sonata in E Major Op. 14 No. 1— Beethoven 
DB9729-30 Auto Couplings only 


BORIS CHRISTOFF sass 


anp GERALD MOORE 
The Grave (The leaves rustled sadly)—Moussorgsky ; 


Siberian Prisoner’s Song (Traditional) DB21383 
BASIL CAMERON FURTWANGLER 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Galanta Dances— Kodaly 7896-97 Auto Couplings onl: Overture “The Flying Dutchman” — Wagner ; (3 sides) 
Hungarian Dance No. 1 in G Minor— Brahms 
DB9727-28 Auto Couplings only 
GINA BACHAUER 
THE NEW LONDON ORCHESTRA BOSTON 
conducted by ALEC SHERMAN PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 
Concerto No. 26 in D Major (“Coronation”)—Mozart conducted by ARTHUR FIEDLER 
Eighth side: Sonatas in D Minor and E Major— Overture “‘ Martha”— Flotow C4156 
Scarlatti C4151-4 Auto Couplings C7892-95 
LICIA ALBANESE 
“Madama Butterfly” — Puccini; Ancora un passo or 
via (Act 1) (with chorus) ; Con onor muore (Act 2) 
KKK KK KKK KK DB21406 
* GR. * 
* * 
* * 
: THE KING TO HIS PEOPLES ° 
* 
+ H.M. King George VI’s broadcast s- 
* ON CHRISTMAS DAY 1951 * 
The profits of this record are being paid to 
nd Charities nominated by H.M. The King bad The Hallmark of Cuality 
* 
* RB10209 * THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD + HAYES * MIDDLESEX 
* 
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EDITORIAL 


TOOK down from the shelf the first 

Columbia album of their Bayreuth 

enterprise. The date was 1927— 
twenty-five years ago next summer. 
That album reached me first when I 
was living on the island of Jethou and 
THE GRAMOPHONE was not yet five 
years old. After I left Jethou it re- 
mained in store from 1931 until it 
reached the Hebrides in 1935. It 
remained in Barra for ten years, when 
it made the long journey down to 
Berkshire. Albums, except those won- 
derful albums which once upon a time 
the Gramophone Exchange used to 
market and in which records might 
travel round the world for a. century 
in perfect security, are not good for 
wandering discs ; they are apt to mis- 
behave themselves like the discs of the 
spinal cord, not slipping but becoming 
warped. So when I took down this 
Bayreuth album the records in which 
had not been played for almost fifteen 
years I was a little anxious. The discs 
were slightly warped, and they were 
also much spotted with sea-damp. I 
seemed to detect on the stately counten- 
ance of the Electrogram de Luxe an 
expression of faint surprise at being 
asked to bring such disreputable discs 
to life. I expected that this grand 
modern instrument would take it out 
of those old discs by showing how un- 
worthy they were of the honour that 
was being paid to them. The result 
astonished me, for these old discs 
sounded better on the Electrogram 
than they had ever sounded on the 
instruments available to play them 
when they were first issued. There was 
a virtue in them twenty-five years ago 
which we lacked the means to demon- 
strate at the time. Yet I did ap- 
prehend something of that virtue, for, 
I wrote at the time: 

“ This question of the effect of atmos- 
phere on recording recurs when I 
listen to the Bayreuth records of 
Columbia. I recognise the perfection 
of the material recorded, but it does 
seem to me that the actual recording 
excels anything that Columbia has 
achieved in England , . . . one of the 


‘made from a broad- 
- cast in the N.B.C. 


Columbia announcements says that 
the records are even better than they 
thought they were. This is true. Each 
time I play them I find them better 
than I thought, and hundreds of other 
people will do the same.” 

The last record in this old album is 
the Ride of the Valkyries and I went 
straight from that to the first record in 
the new Bayreuth album of The 
Valkyries issued a month or two ago 
which is the Ride. The difference 
immediately apparent is in the record- 
ing of the strings and woodwind. The 
old recording makes the brass much 
more prominent: in the new recording 
it becomes comparatively insignificant 
in the surge of the strings. I shall await 
the essays on A.R.’s remark about 
tape-recording before I join in the 
argument about tape. Meanwhile, I 
register my opinion that while un- 
doubtedly a very great deal has been 
gained by present methods of recording 
something has been lost. When A.R. 
says that something has been lost 
musically, I, with far less music in me 
than he, detect a loss of vitality, and 
we may both mean the same thing. 

By the way I have to make a 
correction in my statement about the 
equipment going to Beyrout instead 
of to Bayreuth. Only the waxes went 
to Beyrout: the recording equipment 
travelled to 
Bayreuth with the 
recorders as their 
personal luggage, 
weighing 8 cwts. 

That question of 
the effect of atmos- 
phere mentioned 
above recurs again 
over the H.M.V. 
recording of La 
Traviata with 
Toscanini on~ I 
double-sided discs. 
have said an. 
H.M.V.” record- 
ing, but in fact it is 
a Victor recording 


Toscanini with Sir Louis and Lady Sterling, taken at his New York 


studio in December 1946. We must 
be grateful to possess the complete 
opera conducted by the finest conductor 
of it that ever was or is ever likely to be, 
but I cannot help wishing that twenty- 
five years ago the H.M.V. recorders had 
set out to Milan with their waxes and 
recording equipment and recorded the 
opera at La Scala. 

After the exquisite performance of 
the Prelude to the First Act the singers 
provide an anticlimax. A.R. suggests 
that they may have been intimidated 
by the great occasion. At first, Licia 
Albanese as Violetta is hardly more 
impressive than one of the young 
sopranos at Sadlers Wells and Jan 
Peerce as Alfredo might be struggling 
with some suet-and-treacle English 
version, so far away is he from being 
able to provide an illusion of love at 
first sight. 

The second act opens with an equal 
lack of vitality. I was once sitting in a 
box at Covent Garden with John 
McCormack at a performance of Travi- 
ata, and the tenor, who shall be name- 
less, was making such a pompous mess 
of Dei miei bollenti spiriti that John 
began to sing the aria to me in the box 
with the result that an usher came 
along to say that the people in the 
boxes on either side had complained 
and could we keep quiet. I think that 
if Jan Peerce had been singing that 
aria as he sings it in this recording, 


house October 13th, 1951 
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John McCormack and I would have 
been ejected from Covent Garden. 

Robert Merrill as Germont an- 
nounces that his daughter is Pura 
siccome un angelo like a B.B.C. an- 
nouncer trying to make his voice live 
up to a solemn occasion, and then 
Licia Albanese suddenly comes to life 
with Dite alla giovine which she sings 
beautifully, though Germont is unable 
to support her pathos with the least 
sign of his own emotion. Robert 
Merrill has a fine baritone voice, but 
he lacks histrionic ability. 

Whether the emotion of the Prelude 
to the third act evoked by Toscanini’s 
magic baton communicated itself at 
last to the principal singers or whether 
they gradually outgrew their nervous- 
ness I do not know, but what I do know 
is that everybody’s performance came 
to life in the third act. Albanese sang 
Addio del passato as well as I have heard 
it sung, and Jan Peerce, though he is 
much too robust a tenor for Alfredo 
to my taste, sang the duet Parigi O Cara 
with conviction and Robert Merrill 
came much nearer to being Germont 
than at any time in the course of the 
opera. 

Yet the failure of the principal 
singers always to live up to Toscanini’s 
magic baton has one advantage ; it 
allows the listener to appreciate to the 
last note the superlative quality of the 
master’s interpretation of the opera he 
loves so deeply. If I did not know 
Traviata so well I should be much less 
critical of the singers, but because I do 
know it so well I am able to appreciate 
with humble gratitude the full perfect- 
ion of Toscanini’s own accomplishment. 
I urge our ambitious young singers to 
study this recording. They will learn 
from such a study what amateurs they 
still are in spite of the applause of the 
completely uncritical audience that is 
wont to greet their efforts with rapture : 
they will realise how second-rate even 
singers as good as Albanese, Peerce and 
Merrill can often appear when their 
performance has to stand up to a con- 
ductor like Toscanini. 

I shall keep any observations I have 
to make about the Meistersingers until I 
have had the opportunity to hear the 
Decca LP. version beside the Columbia 
Bayreuth recording. I have good 
accounts of the Decca La Bohéme, but 
I have not heard it. The Decca Carmen 
on three LP. discs is a pleasant per- 
formance but it is a jogtrot affair. This 
is one of the operas that must have 
good singers who are also good actors, 
and in this recording the necessary 
dramatic vitality is lacking. 

I draw the attention of our readers 
to the extremely interesting letter of 
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Miss Barbara Stone writing from New 
York. As far as I am aware nobody has 
discussed the wear and tear on LP. 
discs yet. I confess I am surprised to 
hear that a Diamond stylus is not 
permanent. I have not had a qualm 
since I installed one and I find the 


reproduction better than that of any 


needle I have ever used. Can any 
reader confirm Miss Stone’s experience? 

Mr. Philip Glaberman, a reader 
from Albany, N.Y. says: 

** The LP. disc manufacturers (there 
are over 125 of them) are vying with 
one another to give us not only fine 
performances of great works (and 
lesser ones too) but much of the same. 
I own some records which play more 
than one half hour to the side. One 
notable exception to this rule of 
quantity as well as quality seems to 
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be London records (your Decca).” 

We should welcome an “ official ” 
explanation why the unquestioned 
quality of Decca cannot be matched by 
the quantity. I hesitate to admit 
controversy while we in this country 
have not yet had an opportunity to 
compare the various efforts of the LP. 
recorders. However, I do not want to 
give an impression that THE GRAmMo- 
PHONE is indulging in irrational con- 
servatism. 

I have a letter from the Revd. Basil 
Viney, an Englishman resident in 
Swansea—pleading for recordings of 


some of the music of Hamish MacCunn. 


I strongly support that plea. 


LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


LJRANIA has gone on an operatic spree. 
Its most ambitious attempt is Tannhduser, 
on four LP discs, with August Seider in the 
title role, Margarete Baumer (Venus), 
Marianne Schech (Elisabeth) in the leading 
roles, and with the chorus and orchestra of 
the Munich State Opera under Robert 
Heger. It’s an ambitious enterprise that 
doesn’t come off too well, primarily because 
of the vocal limitations of Seider and 
Baumer. Why is it that, in opera pro- 
ductions almost everywhere to-day, the 
Wolframs and Landgrafs (Karl Paul and 
Otto von Rohr, in this case) always sound 
better than the principals ? The best thing 
about this set is Heger’s conducting. Much 
better, interpretively, is that jolliest of all 
operas, Smetana’s Bartered Bride, which 
Urania has recorded with Traute Richter 
(Marie), Ralph Peters (Wenzel), Kurt 
Béhme (Kezal), Sebastian Hauser (Hans) 
and others, with the chorus and orchestra 
of the Berlin Civic Opera under Hans 
Lenzer (three discs). The performance, 
sung in German, is competent. Richter 
and Hauser are an attractive-sounding pair 
of lovers, and the other singers have con- 
siderable spirit. I wasn’t too happy about 
certain spots in the qualiry of recorded 
sound, but a complete Bartered Bride as well 
presented as this is sufficiently rare an 
occurrence to be accepted without too 
much cavil. 

Somewhat less interesting is Strauss’ 
Wiener Blut, a Viennese-waltz pastiche 
containing a good number of popular 
Strauss works— Wiener Blut, Emperor Waltz, 
Artist's Life, etc. Strauss never got around 
to finishing it, but even if he had it would 
have been nothing more than a pot-pourri. 
Then there is the Urania recording of 
Weber’s Abu Hassan, an insignificant work 
that should have been allowed to remain on 
the shelves. Finally, from Urania, is 
Humperdinck’s Hansel und Gretel, in which 


Marie Luise Schilp and Erna Berger sing 
beautifully as the children but are handi- 
capped by inferior recording. 

Cetra-Soria’s operatic contribution is 
Alessandro Scarlatti’s Il Triunfo dell’ Onore, 
a work composed in 1718. It is supposed 
to be a milestone in the development of 
comic opera. Much recitative is present, 
considerable modality, and some of the 
arias sound like solo madrigals, if there 
were such things. This set is for a specialised 
audience. A large cast is directed by Carlo 
Maria Giulini and the orchestra of Radio 
Italiana. 

Concert Hall has come out with a spate 
of Tchaikovsky—the First and Second 
Orchestral Suites, led by Walter Goehr and 
the Winterthur Orchestra, and the Second 
and Third Piano Concertos, with Mewton- 
Wood and the same orchestra and con- 
ductor. The Suites, not played too often, 
provide a pleasant relief for the over- 
played symphonies; they are graceful, 
melodic, balletic and really charming in 
spots. The Piano Concerto No. 2 is given a 
powerful reading, but most interest will be 
centered around the virtually unknown 
No. 3 (which on this recording is coupled 
to the Concert Fantasy, Op. 56, for piano and 
orchestra). I don’t think that either the 
Concerto or the Concert Fantasy will hold 
up too well on repeated hearings—the 
latter especially is a weak, noisy work with 
undistinguished thematic material—but 
most Tchaikovsky collectors will want to 
hear them. Neither has been recorded 
before, and there is a keen bibliographic 
interest to the discs, if nothing more. 
Mewton-Wood has not previously been 
represented in American catalogues, and 
he impresses as an interesting pianist—a 
little rough, perhaps, but with a lot of 
individuality. Concert Hall also has released 
another piano concerto, Mendelssohn’s 
G minor, with Goehr, the Winterthur and 
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Frank Pelleg. Pelleg, who plays the 
Variations Serieuses on .the reverse, is a 
sensitive, competent pianist. Still another 
concerto disc is Polymusic’s, of Four 
Concertos by Vivaldi, played by Elliott 
Magaziner and the Orchestre Symphonique 
de Paris under Charles Bruck. The e are 
probably the first performances of these 
violin works since the eighteenth century. 

There have not been too many orchestral 
issues of late. Decca—American Decca (no 
connection with the British company)—has 
released Brahms’ Symphony No. 2, with 
Eugen Jochum and the Berlin Philharmonic. 
This is a typically sound reading by a good 
German orchestra and conductor. A slow 
rise in pitch puts the last movement almost 
in E flat. Decca also has made the American 
public happy with a Pineapple Poll recording 
(Lanchberry and Covent Garden Or- 
chestra). Klemperer and the Vienna 
Symphony are heard in a Vox recording of 
Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony (with 
Mendelssohn’s ’Cello Sonata in B flat on the 
reverse, well played by Nikolai and Joanna 
Graudan), and Urania has a pair of Gluck 
overtures—Alceste and Iphigenia in Aulis— 
and a pair of Spohr overtures, all on one 
disc. The Spohr overtures to Faust and 
Jessonda, both played by the symphony 
orchestra of Radio Berlin under Gustav 
Goerlich, are curios. There is considerable 
Weber in them—but who _ influenced 
whom ? It is seldom to-day that one gets 
the chance to hear such music, and Urania 
showed enterprise in bringing it out. 

Among choral works, W.C.F.M. has 
come out with a disc devoted to Benjamin 
Britten—the Ceremony of Carols, the Te 
Deum and the Hymn to St. Cecilia—in which 
Paul Callaway conducts the Washington 
Cathedral Choir. The Ceremony, of course, 
is well known. The other two works 
sound like clever, somewhat theatrical and 
ever so skilful pieces d’occasion. Concert Hall 
has released the American composer 
Norman Dello Joio’s Psalm of David, sung 
by the Crane Orchestra and Chorus. It is 
a dignified, well-written work without too 
much melodic originality. And on a Vox 
disc are well-sung performances of Mozart’s 
Missa Brevis in C (K.220) and Missa Brevis 
in D (K.194), in which the soloists and 
Vienna Akademiechor are by 
Ferdinand Grossman. 

Chamber music discs include an almost 
chamber-orchestra reading of Schubert’s 
Quintet in C, played with massive strength 
by the Pascal Quartet and Andre Navarra ; 
Brahms’ Clarinet Quintet, in which Reginald 
Kell is the expectedly fluent clarinettist, 
backed by the Fine Arts Quartet (Decca), 
and Schumann’s Trio in G minor, Op. 17. 
If you say that Schumann never composed 
a G minor Trio, Op. 17, you are correct, 
but only if you refer to Robert. The present 
work is the composition of his wife, Clara, 
no mean composer herself. The influence 
of Robert is ever-present, true, but there is a 
delicacy and charm to the writing that 
makes one wonder why the G minor Trio 
never turns up on concert programmes. 
Leopold Mannes (piano), Bronislaw Gimpel 
(violin) and Luigi Silva (’cello) are the fine 
artists involved. Now perhaps they will 
turn their attention to the Chopin Trio. 
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Decca, which is responsible for the Clara 
Schumann recording, also has started an 
“‘ archive series ’’’ to fill the gap “ extend- 
ing from music of the earliest times to 
music of the middle of the eighteenth 
century.”’ First in the series is a two-disc 
set of Bach’s Trio Sonatas, played on a 
baroque organ by Helmut Walcha. This 
begins a project devoted to the entire organ 
works of Bach, and it is a good start, for 
Walcha is a superb organist. But how is his 
instrument (or instruments, for he uses two) 
tuned ? Most of these recordings are a half 
tone high, making, for instance, the great 
E minor Trio Sonata come out in F minor. 
There are no pitch troubles in the two-disc 
Decca set of Bach’s six Flute Sonatas, played 
by Julius Baker (flute) and Sylvia Marlowe 
(harpsichord)—altogether excellent per- 
formances and recordings. 


All of the Purcell Fantasias (in three, four 
and five parts) have been recorded for 
Allegro by the Aeolian String Quartet and 
the London String Trio. These are quiet, 
suave performances, marred by one or two 
tape slippages. Allegro, which has been 
concentrating on baroque music, presents 
three fine scores on a single disc—C. P. E. 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and the Trio in 
B flat and W. F. Bach’s Sonata in F, played 
by Lois Schoeffer (flute), Robert Brink 
(violin) and Daniel Pinkham (harpsichord). 
Sections of the W. F. Bach work are almost 
touched with genius, while the other pieces 
are strong examples of their school. 


Last year, Victor started a Heritage 
Series devoted to great performances in its 
catalogue. Several new discs in the series 
have just been issued. Rosa Ponselle has a 
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record all to herself, and on it are twc 
previously unreleased pieces—Ave Maria 
(Schubert) and Home Sweet Home. Galli- 
Curci, Melba, Caruso, etc., are represented 
on a disc named Stars. Famous Duets con- 
tains Caruso-Farrar, Farrar-Scotti, Gigli- 
Pinza, Bori- McCormack, Galli-Curci-Schipa 
and Martinelli-Journet. Caruso in Opera and 
Song has a superb 1906 Di quella pira as well 
as other arias and Italian songs of more or 
less musical merit. Great Pianists of the 
Past Play Chopin : De Pachmann, 
Rosenthall, Lhevinne, Rachmaninov, 
Cortot, Paderewski and Levitskz are the 
artists, all represented by early electric 
discs. A disc devoted to John McCormack 
contains a never-before-released item—his 
version of O Kénig from Wagner’s Tristan. 
The tenor recorded it in 1930. He shouldn’t 
have. He is, of course, much more at home 
in arias from Lucia and L’Elisir d’ Amore, as 
well as in the more popular type of reper- 
toire with which he identified himself. 
Then there is an Aida of Yesterday, with 
Gigli, Rethberg, Pinza-Martinelli, Ponselle, 
Gadski-Amato, Ponselle-Martinelli and 
Caruso-Homer lending their great voices 
to Verdi’s great score. 

The legions of Lotte Lehmann collectors 
will be interested to know that her farewell 
recital, in New York’s Town Hall, on 
February 16th, 1951, has been made 
available to the public on two discs issued 
by Pembroke. The entire recital is present, 
including her intermission speech and her 
complete emotional breakdown in her 
encore, Schubert’s An die Musik. Those of 
us wno grew up on Lotte Lehmann’s 
interpretations are going to feel a bit more 
than routine interest in this release. 


A QUARTERLY RETROSPECT 


OCTOBER—DECEMBER 1951 
By EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST 


AM, it appears, in disgrace with the 

Delius fans. I must confess I was a little 
surprised to see myself branded as a “ non- 
Delian ’’ and a critic whose attitude on the 
subject was too obviously prejudiced to be 
worthy of attention, for I have long 
regarded myself as an enthusiastic admirer 
of Delius at his best,—as any impartial reader 
of my scattered references to his music 
must, I think, be aware. Messrs. Hodgkins 
and Leaney complain that Delius is 
neglected by the companies. Now what 
are the facts ? Three Society volumes are 
available, containing no less than thirteen 
separate works (some of them very large, 
all admirably played and recorded) ; the 
Village Romeo and Juliet has been issued in 
its entirety—inadequately sung and re- 
corded, but better than nothing; ten 
other items are available in ordinary issues. 
In all, some twenty-four works—i.e. roughly 
the same number as the recommendable 
recordings of Schumann’s music (excluding 
the songs)! To anyone not blinded by 
partisanship this situation will not appear 
too scandalous. Delius was indeed an 


artist of unique gifts and I should be the 
last to deny the consolatory beauty of his 


nostalgic music ; but it is uncritical not to — 


recognise that he was an unequal composer, 
and that a certain amount (many musicians 
would say ‘“‘a lot’’) of his output is 
nebulous and unineresting. I know that I 
shall be scalped for saying so, but there was 
a touch of the inspired amateur about 
Delius ; he was a master of the wistful 
daydream, but once he ventured outside 
this field he had not enough sheer crafts- 
manship to conceal weaknesses. Since we 
are on the subject, there seem to me to be 
more legitimate grounds for complaint in 
the recent neglect, by the companies, of 
Benjamin Britten, whose music (whether 
you like it or not) appeals to a very wide 
public in this country. Of Peter Grimes only 
the Interludes ; not a note of Albert Herring, 
the Beggar's Opera or Let's Make an Opera ; 
no Violin Concerto, no Sinfonia da Requiem,— 
above all no Spring Symphony, which would 
make an ideal LP. And of the available 
recordings many, though excellent in their 
day, now sound dated. 
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Meanwhile the spate of records in 
general continues to grow, and may soon 
become unmanageable, from the reviewer's 
point of view, if many more American 
companies succeed in establishing them- 
selves over here. However, the musical 
public will not complain of this state of 
affairs, so we must shoulder the burden 
with a good grace. Of all the American 
LPs I have sampled those of the West- 
minster company (not yet available here) 
seem the best made, though Nixa runs 
them close on several occasions—notably 
in its coupling of Hindemith’s Horn Concerto 
and Concert Music, a disc which nobody 
interested in contemporary music can 
afford to neglect. The same company have 
issued Schubert’s Third Symphony, a delight- 
fully Viennese work that has been un- 
accountably neglected. The performance 
is rather sleepy, and on the whole I prefer 
the Decca version (also LP), though the 
recording insufficiently recessed. 
Schumann’s First, already available in a 
good SP set (Decca) and recently issued 
on LP by a different orchestra and con- 
ductor (Suisse Romande/Ansermet), is one 
of the composer’s most attractive orchestral 
works, with more of the vital spark and 
altogether less laborious than his other 
symphonies. I cannot see much to choose 
between the two recordings ; perhaps the 
LP is slightly the better, though some 
gramophones may make heavy weather of 
the brass in ff. Otherwise, classical sym- 
phonies come off rather badly this quarter. 
Haydn’s “ Surprise’’ is beautifully con- 
ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham (Col.), 
but the recording is edgy and does not 
as a whole efface memories of the excellent 
pre-war Telefunken set. Few Haydn issues 
come amiss, though I must admit to finding 
Yoth the Sinfonia Concertante (H.M.V.) and 
ne F minor Concerto for Violin and Harpsichord 
(Parl.) rather meagre fare. The latter, 
however, is extremely well played and the 
recording would be a double star if Jean 
Pougnet had not been a little too near the 
microphone. An LP of Mozart’s ‘‘Prague’’ 
Symphony (Decca) is spoilt by inattentive 
woodwind playing: nothing is more 
ruinous to Mozart’s orchestral music. This 
was a disappointment. I would not 
describe the LP of Dvorak’s ““New World’’ 
Symphony (Decca) in the same terms, for 
there was no reason to expect Enrique Jorda 
to prove a good choice for such a work. 
This is a performance without warmth or 
thrill, and the recording is poor. I have 
kept the plum of this paragraph to the end: 
it is Nielsen’s Fouth Symphony (H.M.V.). 
This is a considerable experience, though 
the conducting does not seem to me quite 
as careful as that of the Fifth, and the 
recording at times sounds congested. I 
hope no one will be put off by these 
criticisms, for the music is endlessly 
fascinating and confirms my conviction, 
which has been growing for some time, 
that Nielsen’s was the most original sym- 
phonic mind of this century, not excepting 
that of Sibelius. A bold assertion, no doubt; 
but even in Sibelius’ Seventh I do not find 
the material so wonderfully wrought, nor 
the orchestra so imaginatively used, as in 
‘Nielsen’s Fourth. The first movement of 
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the Fifth is perhaps more amazing, qua 
sound, than anything in the earlier work ; 
but in dramatic sweep and sustained power 
the Fourth is more irresistible. It is to be 
hoped that the Sixth will reach us before 
long, for until we know that strange, late, 
by all accounts alarmingly bitter work, we 
canno form a complete picture of this 
extraordinary composer. 

Standard concertos have been pouring 
out, only one of them in a really outstanding 
performance. Despite some character- 
istically beautiful playing, especially in the 
Adagio, the Fischer issue of the “‘Emperor’’ 
Concerto (H.M.V.) does not seem to me 
a set one would wish to possess. Furt- 
wangler’s slow bcat in the first movement 
would end by irritating, and the Rondo, 
though extremely accurate, lacks drive. 
The new Gieseking set of Beethoven's 
Fourth (Col.) will not, I imagine, be quickly 
surpassed (the Backhaus LP is safe, but 
quite uninspiring). This is Gieseking at his 
very best; exquisitely sensitive, he never 
romanticises the solo (a great temptation in 
this concerto) and he is always in perfect 
accord with the conductor. It is interesting, 
from a stylistic point of view, to compare 
Gieseking’s playing in this concerto with 
Friedrich Gulda’s in the Hammerklavier 
Sonata (Decca LP), for the two pianists— 
so wide apart in age—have much in 
common. Gulda’s interpretation of the 
Hammerklavier is astonishing feat, 
impressively well recorded. Yet it is not 
quite right: it always sounds beautiful, 
but not always like Beethoven. Both 
pianists command a featherweight touch 
that never fails to sound each note clearly ; 
but whereas Gieseking’s sense of style 
seldom betrays him, so that his Beethoven 
and Mozart sound quite different from his 
Debussy or Ravel, Gulda’s evident deter- 
mination to avoid the ponderous at all costs 
creates a French—even at times im- 
pressionist—effect, which in the Hammer- 
klavier is quite out of place. In the Adagio 
the constant movement of the music from 
darkness into light and back again is hardly 
taken into account, and in the Fugue, 
though the pianist’s technique is always 
adequate, the rhythm is too rigidly pre- 
served, so that at the onset of the G flat 
major section we feel no lightening of 
tension. In other words, this is the per- 
formance of a very gifted young man, who 
may be expected to deepen his conception 
of this sonata in the next twenty years ; as 
far as it goes it is a remarkable achievement, 
well worth acquiring. Gulda’s perform- 
ances of the ‘“ Moonlight’’ Sonata and 
of Op. 110 are not open to the same 
objections, but the LP disc containing both 
works has a loud background hum that puts 
the record out of court. This pianist never 
gives a routine performance, but for 
indubitable rightness, where Beethoven is 
concerned, it would be hard to better the 
Backhaus LP of the two sonatas, Op. 10, 
and of Op. 79. This is playing (and record- 
ing) of the highest standard, in an altogether 
different world from  Malcuzynski’s 
boisterous and ill-conceived reading of the 
Appassionata (Col.), and even from Solomon’s 
recording of the Pathétique (H.M.V.), which 
seems to have caught that admirable artist 
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on an off day. The Violin Concerto, on the 
other hand, has at last received an up-to- 
date recording that does it justice. I have 
never cared greatly for Ida Haendel’s 
playing, which generally strikes me as hard 
and insensitive, though undeniably 
efficient ; but on this occasion I gladly pay 
tribute to her thoughtfully phrased and 
technically impeccable performance, The 
Menuhin set has of course its qualities, but 
the tempi are not nearly so well considered 
nor is the recording so well balanced. 
Two more recent issues of violin concertos— 
the Mendelssohn (Col.) and the Tchaikovsky 
(H.M.V.)—were disappointing. In_ the 
first Isaac Stern’s excellent style and tone 
were cancelled by an unpleasant recording 
and by Ormandy’s virtuosity, while in the 
Tchaikovsky it seemed as though Heifetz 
were bored with the work and interested 
only in giving one of his famous athletic 
exhibitions in the Finale. ‘“ Wonderful 
moments are all very well in a public 
performance: in a recording the law of 
diminishing returns operates very quickly, 
to increase our irritation with what is not 
so well done. Risks worth taking in the 
concert hall are always to be avoided in the 
recording studio, for the microphone has a 
merciless ear for brilliant superficiality. So, 
if you love your Mendelssohn, hold on to 
the Campoli set of the concerto (Decca). 
The same care and affection have, very 
evidently, gone to the remaking of Falla’s 
Nights in the Gardens of Spain (Decca LP). 
This is a definite improvement on the old 
SP set, good as that was. I have never heard 
Clifford Curzon in better form, nor a 
concerto recording more brilliantly en- 
gineered, though another LP, containing 
Frank Martin’s Petite Symphonie Concertante 
runs it very close, both for good balance and 
for fidelity of timbres. This amazing work, 
which combines and contrasts the related 
sonorities of piano, harp and harpsichord, 
against a string background, is, I believe, 
one of the masterpieces of contemporary 
music. Ansermet conducts it with complete 
understanding and (on the reverse) manages 
to put us in- love with the orchestral 
brilliance of Stravinsky’s variations on 
themes by Tchaikovsky, a Divertimento 
intended for a ballet called Le Baiser de la 
Fée. To those (they are not so few) who 
like a tough nut to crack I recommend 
Prokofiev’s Fifth Piano Concerto (Nixa LP). 
This is the kind of music which, like a 
naturally hostile person, will hurt you if it 
can; but if treated with perseverance 
and equanimity, it ends by yielding a 
curious, dry beauty. The work dates from 
1931, a watershed in modern music, where 
the thinning stream of post-war Parisian 
charm met the New Seriousness from 
central Europe. It is extremely well played 
and adequately recorded, but the reverse, 
which contains the same composer’s Fifth 
Sonata and three other pieces, played by a 
different pianist, is impossibly thin and 
twangy. 

Of the many other orchestral issues I 
should put six in the top class, for both 
performance and recording: the Decca LP 
of La Boutique Fantasque, which is measurably 
superior to the H.M.V. set issued in 1949 : 
the latest set of Tchaikovsky’s Casse Noisette 


; 
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BRIEFLY— 


I. Have you experienced the thrill and wonder of 
Decca Long Playing Records ? 


Be Have you experienced the added thrill of using 
a Diamond Stylus with your Decca pick up? Price 
£4.4.0 for 78 head, £5.5.0 for Long Playing 
Head. (Decca Magnetic Pick ups only). 


Do you use R.V.W."'Clendisc’’ Record 
and cleaner? As a customer put it ‘‘ Corpse reviver”’ 
for very old 78 records — absolutely essential for 
Long Playing Records, 6/- per bottle, postage 9d., 
or from your local dealer. Make sure of getting 
a bottle of “Clendisc”’ right away. 


.Get in touch with us for help or advice on any matter 
connected with the Gramophone. sma 


RIMINGTONS 


The Home of Long Playing Records 
RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK LTD., 42-43 Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2 - Gerrard 1171 
RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK (Mail Order) LTD., 42-43 Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2 - Gerrard 7096 
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CORDS 


ee 
Trout” Quintet in A 
J. ROISMANN (Violin) B. KROYT (Viola) M. SCHNEIDER (Cello) of the Budapest String Quartet 
with M. HORSZOWSKI (Piano) and G. MOLEUX (Double Bass) 


LX 1521-4 & LXS 1525 


Auto-couplings LX 8903-6 & LXS 8907 


MOZART 


“Prague” Symphony 


(No. 38) 


Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart. 


AND THE 


Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 


LX 1517-9 Auto-couplings LX 8900-02 


DEBUSSY 


Bergamasque Suite 


PLAYED BY 


Walter Gieseking 

NO. 1 PRELUDE 
NO. 8 CLAIR DE LUNE 
Auto-couplings only LX 8898-9 


NO. 2 MENUET 
NO. 4 PASSEPIED 


CARLA MARTINIS 
with the Philh: ia Orch di dby 
Issay Dobrowen 
** Otello "—Act 4—Verdi; Recit: Mia 
madre ; Willow Song- - - LX 1520 


MALCUZYNSKI 


La Cathédrale Engloutie, Prelude 
Book 1, No. 10—Debussy - LB119 


GEORGE WELDON 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
Hansel and Gretel Panto- 
mime—Humperdinck - - DX 1811 


LOUIS KENTNER 
Csardas Macabre—Liszt - DX 1813 


CHARLES WILLIAMS 
and his Concert Orchestra 
The Seafarer—A Nautical Rhapsody 
DX 1812 
Poetry by 
WALTER DE LA MARE 
Read by JILL BALCON and ROBERT 


HARRIS - - DX 1804-5 
(Recorded under the auspices of 
the British Council.) 


ROSARIO and ANTONIO 
(Castenets and Dancing, with Orchestra) 
Dance of the Miller’s Wife; The 
Miller’s Dance (both from **The Three 
Cornered Hat)—Falla - - DX 1817 


HARRY DAVIDSON 
and his Orchestra 
Old Time Dance Series : Square Tango ; 
Dream Saunter - - - - DX 1814 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
and his Orchestra 


Orchids in the Moonlight ; Top Hat; 
How deep is the Ocean - - DX 1815 


PHILIP GREEN 


and his Orchestra 
with Soloists and Chorus 


Vocal Gems from ‘* Rainbow Square ” 
DX 1816 
JOHNNY BRANDON 


Running away to land (from ‘‘Zip 


Oodles of Noodles; Slow Coach 
DB 3012 


GUY MITCHELL 


I can’t help it (if I’m still in love with 
you); Wimmin - - - - DB 3001 


RONNIE RONALDE 


I miss my Swiss ; Where the sweetheart 
roses grow - - - - - DB3002 


GLYNIS JOHNS 


More than you know; Love at last 
(theme from film ‘‘Encore”) - DB 3003 


ARMAND HUG and RAY BAUDUC 
(Piano and Drums) 

Little rock getaway ; 

Breezin’ along- - - - - DB3004 


DOROTHY SQUIRES 


The little white cloud that cried; 
Mistakes - - - - - - DB3005 


JOHNNIE RAY 


(Here am I) Broken Hearted ; 
Please, Mr.Sun- - DB 3006 


NORRIE PARAMOR 
and his Orchestra 
At last! At last! (Longtemps, 
longtemps); Turn back the hands 
of time - - - - 


THE BEVERLEY SISTERS 


Sin (it’s no sin); I never was loved by 
anyone else - - - - - DB3008 


NOEL COWARD 
Cabaret Medley—Noel Coward 
DB 3009 


and his Horns and Chorus 
Greensleeves ; 
and his Orchestra and Chorus 
or of Delilah (from film ‘‘ Samson 
and Delilah”) - - - - + DB3010 
KEN GRIFFIN 
Freight Train Boogie ; 
Symphony in % time - - DB 3011 


VIVIAN ELLIS 


(Multi-tone and Piano) 
with Philip Green and his Orchestra 


The Music from ‘*‘ And So To Bed ”"— 
Vivian Ellis - - - + DB 3013 


FRANK SINATRA 
It’s a long way (from your house to my 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 4 
We'll find a way; Domino - FB 3630 
If you go (Si tu partais) ; 
Undecided - - - - - - FB 


| 
Annabella - - - - - DB 3000 
See with HARRY JAMES 
and his Orchestra 
Pe Deep Night - - - - - DB3016 | 
VICTOR SILVESTER 
| 
| 
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COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE 
CoMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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(H.M.V.), conducted with verve and 
elegance by Igor Markevitch and marred 
only by a poor (and distorted) flute in the 
Danse Chinoise ; an L.P.O./Boult set 
(H.M.V.) of Brahms’ spirited Academic 
Festival Overture; Ravel’s Ma Mere I’ Oye 
and Debussy’s La Mer (Decca LP); a 
Capitol LP containing some engaging 
oddities by the exotic Villa-Lobos; and 
Schnabel’s Rhapsody (Col.). The last is 
something of a curiosity. Apparently 
atonal, it exhales (as I have said elsewhere) 
an atmosphere of petulant gloom, only 
partially relieved by the composer’s lavish 
use of an enormous orchestra. But in such 
cases one must beware of dogmatising: this 
strange piece, though it makes little or no 
appeal to the ordinary musical intelligence, 
may well have more in it than can be at all 
easily discerned. I advise adventurous 
discophiles to come to grips with it, for the 
performance and recording (a gift from the 
indispensable Maharaja of Mysore) are 
very fine. La Mer, although played by the 
same forces (Suisse Romande/Ansermet) as 
the SP version, is, I suspect, a new per- 
formance, for it is much more vital than its 
predecessor. Ma Mére l’ Oye, too, is prefer- 
able to the quite good Sidney Beer set 
(Decca), for the performance is more 
authoritative and Ansermet has included 
the lovely Prelude and Fileuse which Ravel 
added to the suite in 1912. At a lower level 
I derived a variety of pleasure from an LP 
collection of French overtures (Decca). 
There is a lot of énjoyable music on this 
disc, from Berlioz’ Benvenuto Cellini to 
assorted Massenet and the picturesque 
overture to Lalo’s Le Roi d’Ys. I have no 
fault to find with the playing, but there is a 
good deal of distortion of the brass and in 
the heavier tutti generally. Oh! for a 
really good new version of Weber’s Oberon 
overture. The Furtwangler disc (H.M.V.) 
was on the whole free from his habitual 
exaggerations, but the recording is not 
easy on the ear. The LP version (Decca) 
is a nice, straightforward performance ; 
but the recording is bottom-heavy and the 
tone elsewhere far short of realistic. At the 
same time it is impossible to go on 
recommending the old Beecham record, 
for, though it was admirable in its day, 
that day is now too long past. 
and piano music has had a 
grand innings this quarter and it is hard to 
know where to begin. For unadulterated 
joy I should put first the new Capitol LP 
of Schubert’s GC major String Quintet. This 
superb recording fills a need that has been 
felt for a long time, since the Pro Arte set 
did not quite communicate the heartfulness 
of the music. I doubt whether any record 
issued in 1951 will give deeper or more 
lasting pleasure than this. In the piano 
department Schubert has not fared so well, 
for the Clifford Curzon LP of the Wanderer 
Fantaisie (Decca) is a dead loss: an 
excellent performance ruined by a thor- 
oughly bad recording. The posthumous 
Schnabel set of the Impromptus, Op. 90 
(H.M.V.), is unfortunately rather uneven, 
so that it is impossible to make a straight 
choice between this and the old Fischer set 
(H.M.V.). I distinctly prefer the latter’s 
playing of Nos. 2 and 3, while in Nos. 1 
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and 4 Schnabel seems to me to give a 
neater and no less musical rendering. 
Though the recordings are far apart in date, 
there is to my ear very little to choose 
between them—certainly not enough to 
weigh against Fischer where his is the more 
poetic performance. Amateurs of the post- 
Beethoven string quartet will, I think, take 
kindly to Dvofak in E flat major, Op. 51 
(Decca LP) and Schumann in F major, 
Op. 41, No. 2 (Decca LP). Both works 
keep firmly to the middle of the road ;_ they 
are harmless, tuneful, well played and 
recorded. The Verdi Quartet, which is 
paired with the Schumann, is a more un- 
conventional affair. Composed in an 
interval between more important matters, 
this guileless work is an example of what a 
man of the highest genius can bring off in 
a field that is as far as possible from his own. 
You will find it hard to resist, unless 
you desiderate a continuous contrapuntal 
texture in chamber music. The addition 
of a piano to ‘the string quartet nearly 
always means too much unison writing for 
one or the other. The most notorious 
examples of this (seemingly unavoidable) 
disadvantage are the ‘“ Trout’’ Quintet 
of Schubert and the César Franck, both of 
which triumph in spite of it. So, I believe, 
does the Piano Quintet of Ernest Bloch 
(Decca LP), an unsmiling but deeply felt 
piece of music to which the Quintetto 
Chigiano does full justic. Before leaving 
chamber music, I should like just to mention 
the Grand Septet in E flat major by 
Conradin Kreutzer (Decca LP), a severely 
classical work with moments of Schubertian 
charm, and an ideal recording of Mozart’s 
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Fiinf Kontretanze, K.609 (Parl.). These 
delicious trifles are usually heard in Aloys 
Fuchs’ version for a larger ensemble, but 
they sound a great deal more pointful in 
the original scoring (as here) for two 
violins, bass, flute and side drums. 

With two Scarlatti Sonatas (L.239 and 
483) Horowitz (H.M.V.) has made some 
amends for his really hateful recording of 
Chopin’s B flat minor Sonata—a ham 
performance if ever there was one, full of 
misplaced bravura and false rhetoric. The 
Scarlatti is inimitably played: the variety 
of touch, the control of tempo and phrasing, 
provide a model of how to transfer harpsi- 
chord music to the piano without loss of 
character. I have already written and 
broadcast so much about Lipatti’s record 
of the Chopin Barcarolle (Col.) that I hope 
readers will excuse me from enlarging 
further on this wonderful performance. 
Instead, I would prefer to direct attention 
to the complete set of Liapunov’s Etudes 
d’Execution Transcendante. This tremendous 
undertaking is very creditably handled by 
Louis Kentner (Col.), though the recording 
could with advantage have been mellower. 
These tuneful, clever, extravagant pieces 
will not be to everyone’s taste, and I dare- 
say that, as an amateur of pianism, I am 
inclined, to overate their appeal. Even so, 
those who do not disdain the late Romantic 
style can confidently be expected to enjoy 
the more musical of these studies, notably 
Terek, Nuit d’Eté, Harpes Eoliennes (a 
ravishing tissue of sound), and _ the 
splendid Elegy with which Liapunov 
rounds off this tribute to his master, 
Franz Liszt. 


COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


Conducted By JOHN FREESTONE 


Mr. Hevingham Root, one of the best known 
Australian collectors, has sent me a short 
article, for inclusion in Collectors’ Corner,” 
and as some of his views are sure to arouse 
considerable comment among less experienced 
and younger members of our following, I have 
invited Mr. Marshall to put the point of view 
of many of those who have only started collect- 
ing seriously in the last four or five years. 
Personally, I think they express between them 
the sentiments of the great body of collectors. 
The lesson for us all is surely to be tolerant, 
and to realise that without some divergence of 
= opinion life would be more than a little 

ull ! 
COLLECTING IN AUSTRALIA 
Hi -Root 

Collecting, as I conceive it, seems to be a lost 
cause in Australia. In the mid-thirties, when I 
became actively interested in the acquisition of 
rare old records, there were a number of 
recognised collectors already in the field, and 
finds were fairly numerous, and the quality was 
high, or at least seemed so, when our limited 
knowledge of fifteen years ago is taken into 
account. Speaking for myself, I was amazingly 
fortunate, and seemed to act as a magnet for 
many of the most desirable records, but this 
was not without its drawbacks, for my good 
luck was the cause of a good deal of envy on the 
part of some other collectors, and the barrier 
thus created took some years to break down. 
Nowadays most collectors take a broader view 


of these matters, and many of us are only too 
pleased to hear of outstanding finds by other 
collectors, even when there is no chance of a 
single specimen gravitating in our direction. 
Many senior collectors now specialise, and are 
only too pleased to help some other collector 
to complete a set of recordings, provided it does 
not directly go against their own particular 
requirements. 

The onset of the war meant that most of the 
big collectors dropped out of the “ business ” 
and few of them have taken it up again. They 
had probably obtained all that they wanted or 
could reasonably hope to expect, and time was 
not available for the leisurely approach needed 
in this hobby. 

After the war, collectors got down to seeing 
what was left and what was to be found in junk 
shops and the like, and one or two of us more 
experienced ones could see that a radical change 
had taken place. No longer were the good 
treasures of the thirties turning up, and the 
placid approach: was no longer there. The 
quiet, confident and knowledgeable attitude 
towards collecting had gone and was replaced 
by a rush in and buy method of a set of younger 
collectors who imagined that they had nothing 
to learn. This attitude has proved very much 
to their disadvantage, but I am not sure if 
they have realised it even yet! One immediate 
result of their uncritical and apparently in- 
satiable appetites for almost any old vocal 
record has been that the prices of these discs 
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have soared skyhigh, in comparison to those 
current in thé immediate pre-war years. In the 
thirties, a red G. & T. of Caruso would have 
cost up to 5s. at an outside price, whereas 
now a single sided copy of O sole mio, by the 
same singer, would cost 1os. ! 

Of course, dealers are not to be blamed for 
the prices they charge, it is merely a question of 
supply and demand, but even now they are apt 
to overlook some of the less widely known 
rarities. I bought a copy of a red G. & T. by 
Vialtzewa for is., quite recently, having 

icked it up off the reject table of Sydney’s 
teoet dealers in old records. It had been in 
the shilling pile for three weeks before I saw 
it, and must have been through many hands 
before mine, but had been despised and 
rejected ! 

One last aspect of post-war collecting in 
Australia. Most young collectors adopt the 
attitude that if one of the senior collectors does 
not want a disc, then it cannot be of any 
importance, and, conversely, if a senior collector 
shows any interest in a disc, its value is auto- 
matically increased, out of all relation to its 
importance, in the eyes of the majority of 
young collectors. 

In my own experience, I have often had to 
give many times the actual worth of a record 
I wish to obtain, or else let it go. Recently I 
was misguided enough to express a wish for a 
Fonotipia record of Gi Pacini, singing 
the Descrizione di Londra from “ Guglielmo 
Ratcliff.” I like the music, and the singing, 
and after five years’ solid trying, I had to part 

ith ’s Caid (1902 Victor copy), 
Boronat’s Maria, a Tamagno and a Renaud 
to get it. No doubt I was foolish to make such 
a one-sided bargain, but I wanted the record ! 

Finally, I think I can state that here, in 
Australia, not more than six collectors are 
actively interested in acquiring the choicest 
rarities of the earliest days. Of the other active 
collectors, about twenty-five per cent include 
the period 1910 to 1925, and the remainder 
hardly look for anything outside 1916 to 1925. 
The supply of rare specimens is now almost 
exhausted, and most of the major “ pieces ”’ 
are now being imported either from overseas 
dealers or collectors. 


A YOUNG COLLECTOR’S VIEWPOINT 
by Ronald E. Marshall 


Mr. Freestone has asked me to contribute a 
short article to “‘ Collectors’ Corner,”’ i 
to Mr. Hevingham-Root. He expresses th 
view of the senior collector, while I am very 
definitely a junior one ! 

I quite appreciate Mr. Root’s feelings that 
many young people think that they know all 
there is to know about collecting, singing, and 
all the things which interest the record collector, 
but I am equally certain that he will agree with 
me when I say that good taste in music, or any 
of the arts, can only be acquired by experience. 
In other words, it is no use telling young people 
what they ought to like ! 

My own tastes have developed quite con- 
siderably in the last five years, and I am already 
liking artistes who once had little appeal for 
me, because their singing is not showy. 

In order to appreciate good singing to the 
full, I think it is essential that one should have 
a real love for the human voice, and a know- 
ledge of the techniques involved. It does not 
matter how slight this technical knowledge 
happens to be, as long as it is sound. The 
acquisition of records is, of course, a natural 
development of one’s interest in the perform- 
ances of the great exponents of our own days 
and of the days gone by. 

All good singing appeals to me, and I 
therefore collect both acoustic and electrical 
recordings. ‘‘ Aha!” I can hear someone say, 
“but those early records aren’t a patch on our 
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modern electrics!”’ It is only too obvious 
that some of the singers who recorded during 
the infancy of the gramophone did not take 
kindly to the wax, and it is equally obvious that 
we do not get anything like the glorious depth 
and volume, with our early records, as is the 
case nowadays, but the artistry is there. 
Phrasing, breath control—in a word, technique 
—is there for us all to hear. Taking into 
account the comparatively primitive recording 
gear which was used in those days, who can 
listen to Melba’s Depuis le jour or Tetrazzini’s 
An non giunge and say that this is not great 
singing ? Where I differ from some collectors, 
however, is in my belief that there are great 
singers with us always. I have very little 
patience with the people who deplore the fact 
that there will never be another Caruso or 
Melba. These two supreme artists were, quite 
obviously, unique, but that does not mean 
that other equally great singers may not appear 
in the future. They will not be ‘second 
Carusos’’ or re-incarnations of Melba,’’ or 
they would lack the individuality necessary in 
all great personalities. Let us be thankful that 
we can enjoy to-day the singing of Victoria 
Angeles, Ferrucio Tagliavini, 
Maria Meneghini-Callas, Boris 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, and others. There 
is no reason why we should not appreciate 
such fine artists, and at the same time delight 
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in the records of Melba and Caruso, which, 
imperfect as they are from the recording point 
of view, show us what — Bag 
possessed and give us something by which to 
set our standards of good singing. 

One last point. Some of the older generation 
of collectors are inclined to be intolerant of the 
re-issues, re-recordings and the like with 
which most of us have had to be content. They 
are too inclined to dismiss these entirely, as 
being worthless imitations of the original discs. 
These gentlemen should realise that we are less 
fortunate than they, for most of the better 
“‘ pieces”? are now in private collections, or 
are offered at prices quite beyond our means. 
It is really a question of whether we want 
some memento of the great artists of the past 
or not. What chance have I, for example, of 
acquiring an original G. & T. of Maurel ? 
My only means of hearing his voice is by 
acquiring either a special pressing or one of 
the various re-recordings. 

I am sorry that Mr. Root has found among 
the younger collectors some who seem to 
“know it all.’ That of course is unforgive- 
able, but at the same time, please do not be 
too dogmatic and expect us to accept other 
judgments without question. If we did, then 
our opinions would be mere echoes of your 
own, and we should become a tribe of unthink- 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 


* Denotes Long-Playing Records 


ORCHESTRAL 


*DVORAK. Symphony No. 4 in G 
major, Op. 88. Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam (Szell). 
Decca LXT2641 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 
Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 95 
“From the New World.” 
Symphony Orchestra  (Jorda). 
Decca LXT2608 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 

The recording of the G major Symphony, 
compared with the last one issued (Bruno 

Walter and the Philharmonic Symphony 

Orchestra of New York, Columbia” 

LX1365-8, reviewed in the March, 1951, 

GRAMOPHONE) may seem lacking in 

volume, but if rather remote it is pleasant 

in tone and Szell is evidently in love with 
the delightful music. He gives a very 
graceful interpretation of the third move- 
ment, in which Walter was too strenuous, 
but otherwise the two conductors take 
much the same view of the work. It is odd 
that they both bring in the first flute entry 
in the slow movement too soon and also 
that the same woodwind detail is lost in 
both recordings. The bass is consistently 
weak—for example, just before the re- 
capitulation in the first movement—and the 


internal balance is sometimes at fault, but 
there is much here to enjoy. 

Jorda gives a very individual rendering 
of the ‘“New World”’ and, like Furtwangler, 
is inclined to dwell too long on passages 
that especially appeal to him, but I have 
never heard the third theme in the slow 
movement sound so poignant as in this 
performance. There is no opportunity to 
compare this recording with the fine one 
made by the Danish Radio Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Malko, or with 
the one by Galliera and the Philharmonia 
Orchestra, but though these may be ample 
in volume and cleaner in detail, the present 
issue is well enough recorded to enable one 
to appreciate the nervous intensity and the 
poetry of Jorda’s interpretation and to 
enjoy its many very good moments. A.R. 


DVORAK. Serenade in D minor, 
Op. 44. London Baroque Ensemble 
(Karl Haas). Parlophone R20604-6 
(12 in., 29s. 1¢d.). Auto. SW8132-4. 

This is the work to bring out as the final 
answer next time you hear anyone claim 
he can’t abide chamber music : anyone 
who could resist this fresh, melodious and 
charming Serenade just has no taste for 
music at all. The Serenade, a fairly early 
work of Dvorak’s (written in the same year 


- as the first set of Slavonic Dances), is scored 


for two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, 
double-bassoon, three horns, ‘cello and 
bass—a combination which would sound 
rustic anyway—but in style also it shows the 
composer at his most ingenuously Bohemian. 
A cheerfully determined little March starts 
things off, but before long Dvorak is 
creating endearing wood-wind interjections 
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which have to be called to order: then 
comes what is styled a Minuet, though it 
partakes far more of the character of a 
Slavonic dance, and for a Trio there is an 
honest-to-goodness high-spirited romp. The 
gem of the Serenade is the ensuing Andante, 
a warmly romantic movement with haunt- 
ingly lovely clarinet phrases over a curious 
syncopated rhythm ; and the work finishes 
with a brisk Allegro molto (containing two 
ideas later to be found in Humperdinck’s 
Hansel and Gretel), which towards the end 
reintroduces passages from earlier move- 
ments. 

The playing of the London Baroque 
Ensemble is in general first-rate, and the 
beauty of tone of some of the players 
(notably the first oboe) is striking. Precision 
of attack and intonation in chording (two 
of the major problems of a wind ensemble) 
are also very good; but in the madcap 
Trio there is occasionally a slight loss of 
unanimity. The Andante is perhaps the 
least successfully brought off, criticised from 
an ideal standpoint : accompanying figures 
tend to be ‘too loud, and I should have 
welcomed a little more flexibility of phrase. 
(Dvorak, however, is distinctly a late- 
comer in baroque eyes.) Full amends are 
made in the finale, which is as neat and 
controlled as one could ask. The recording, 
as in all the discs this body has made for 
Parlophone, is exemplary. L.S. 


*GRIEG. Concerto in A minor, Op. 16. 
Clifford Curzon (piano), London 
Symphony Orchestra (Fistoulari). 
Decca LXT2657 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 
Pleas note that the catalogue number of this work is 
as shown above, ani not LX 3065, the number given 
im the Decca December advertisement. 

This nearly excellent recording has an 
effect on me similar to that produced 
by sitting too near a stove or fire: all 
aglow one side, rather cold the other, 
and not warmed through. A number of 
contingencies reduce it from a position of 
nobility to something less. From the point 
of view of performance we may quickly 
praise Fistoulari and the London Symphony 
Orchestra for an excellent piece of work, 
entirely suited to the soloist and the occasion. 
Clifford Curzon. is splendid at times, at 
others not (I feel) at his best. Hobbled by 
the actual reproduction on the opening 
side, he does not play really like himself 
till we reach the big climax and the cadznza 
of the first movement. The really large- 
scale passages for piano and orchestra 
Curzon does fine things with ; yet it is his 
soft playing in the second movement and 
the whole middle section of the third that 
is memorable. Here his performance differs 
somewhat from that of Lipatti. with the 
Philharmonia under  Galliera’ which 
Columbia issued on eight sides in December, 
1947. Lipatti was certainly tender and 
romantic in his softer playing, but his 
recording is memorable for its mountainous 
quality—a really large-scale conception of 
Grieg’s most extended work. Incidentally, 
at the time the reproduction was notable 
for its excellence. Curzon’s first movement 
isa disappointment ; ; in order to make the 
most of its changing moods, he cuts the 
music into sections which do not properly 
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coalesce into a flowing pattern of thought. 
After an excellent slow movement, the 
pianist just fails to make the dance-tune 
that opens the finale as clear and rhythm- 
ically incisive as it should be; _ partly 
through hurry, I feel, partly through odd 
accentuation. From the beginning of the 
slower section to the end, all goes well. 
The recording is extraordinarily uneven 
—if only it were all as good as the second 
half of the second side, which really glows ! 
That the pressing I used was imperfect, it 
would appear from the fact that the first 
half inch or so of side 1, and also about the 
same amount of side 2, had a recurrcnt 
click which no amount of playing or 
cleansing would eradicate. I found that 
considerable volume was necessary to 
prevent all the instruments from seeming 
to come from across the road. Balance of 
soloist and orchestra is no worry, but there 
is an odd muzziness about the woodwind 
tone on most of side 1 and the early part of 
side 2. Yet in the middle of side 2, without 
warning, the  tone-colour suddenly 
brightened to an almost steely effect. 
With all these minor disadvantages, I 


have a strong liking for the recording in a° 


way ; it does present us with the Grieg 
Concerto as the fine work it is, and there 
is evidence all through of immense care 
and pains taken over the performance. 
H.F 


GROFE. Grand Canyon Suite. N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra (Toscanini). 
H.M.V. DB6327-30 (12 in., 38s. 1od.). 
Auto DBo629-32. 

*GROFE. Grand Canyon Suite. Capitol 
Symphony Orchestra  (Grofé). 
Capitol LC6536 (10 in., 25s ). 


A great drawback about using a scalpel 
as a bread-knife, besides it being a misuse 
of a precision instrument, is that a real 
bread-knife is likely to be more effective 
at the job. Now, without any snobbery, 
the works of Mr. Grofé, the pioneer of 
symphonic jazz orchestration and an 
extremely able writer of ‘light symphonic’’ 
music, are not worth the attention of one 
of the greatest and most penetrating con- 
ductors of our generation ; but the real 
point is that Mr. Grofé’s own performance, 
with a perfectly good orchestra, is far more 
convincing—this version was recommended 
by my colleague Oliver King last month— 
and, moreover, costs two-thirds of the price. 
(The Capitol disc is well recorded, if a bit 
light in bass.) The composer has exactly 
the right touch for this rather obvious 
cinematic-background music (the first two 
movements, however, are on a_ higher 
artistic level than the rest) and can take 
in his stride the clip-clop of horses’ hooves 
or a descriptive representation of a cloud- 
burst which far outdoes Sibelius, Honegger 
and Co. (But they never thought of using— 
what is it, an Australian bull-roarer ?) 

With Toscanini each movement seems 
to last an eternity—a stop-watch comparison 
reveals that he in fact takes far longer than 
Grofé in each section—and the whole thing 
sounds laboured, despite the excellence of 
the playing and quite good, if rather harsh, 
recording. This last was difficult to 
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evaluate, as my copy had atrocious surface 
noise, which had not been present on 
another set I had heard ; but mine was so 
appalling that a check was made at the 
factory, from which it emerged that a 
number of faulty pressing had unknowingly 
been run off. H.M.V. is accordingly 
holding up the issue of this work for the 
time being until satisfactory pressings 
are obtained. LS. 


HAYDN. Symphony No. ajin G major. 
Vienna Chamber Orchestra (Franz 
Litschauer). Parlophone’ R2o600-2 
(12 in., 29s. 14d.). Auto SW8129-31. 
By arrangement with the Haydn 
Society, Boston. 

After generations of glib lip-service to 
the ‘‘imperishable masterpieces’ of Haydn, 
the world is at last beginning to realise how 
few of those masterpieces it knows. Not 
more than twenty, at the outside, of the 
symphonies are played at all frequently ; 
and ignorance of Haydn’s real achieve- 
ments is so great that a well-known musical 
educationist is capable in a recent book of 
writing airily that he ‘‘ composed more 
than 200 symphonies.’”’ The admirable 
work of the Haydn Society and of other 
enthusiastic bodies is slowly changing the 
picture, and the present issue (of a work so 
rarely called for that I found it impossible 
even to obtain a score) should be of con- 
siderable interest. This symphony in G, 
composed in 1772 (the same year as the 
Farewell), is full of delightful ideas and 
highly personal inventi n: the first move- 
ment, with its persistent horn-call, has a 
dancing second-subject for violins over a 
staccato bassoon, and an_ unexpectedly 
dramatic development section ; the second 
movement contains some delicious scoring. 
The work also reveals some preoccupation 
with contrapuntal devices: the slow 
movement consists of a set of variations on 
a theme which is treated in: double- 
counterpoint at the octave, and the minuet 
turns out to be the Menuetto al rovescio of the 
A major piano (or, according to Peters, 
violin) sonata. (Al rovescio, dare I add for 
those readers who do not resent a record- 
critic occasionally mentioning musical tech- 
nicalities, is the term employed to denote a 
musical palindrome. If you look up Grove 
under Rovescio you will see the Haydn 
example quoted.) 

The performance of this chamber 
orchestra is crisp and tidy, though it could 
have been more imaginative in expressive 
passages: the horns rather spoil the Minuet 
by playing sharp. The recording starts by 
being fresh, with just a nice amount of 
resonance, but becomes a bit rough later 
on: the tape-dubbing is somewhat obvious 
on the last chord of each side, and at the 
beginning of side 6 the first quaver has 
been missed entirely. LS. 


NIXA Long Playing 
Piano Quintet in F minor 


Opus 
Johannes Brahms 
Clara Haskil, pianist 
with the 
Winterthur String Quartet 
I—12” record NIXA LP 46 
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KODALY. Galanta Dances. London 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Cameron) 
H.M.V. C7896-7 (12 in., 13s. 8d.). 

Kodaly, seventy this year, has given us 
some of the most striking and memorable 
revelations of Hungarian native art, through 
his dances and the opera Hary Fanos. Of 
late he has moved on, leaving much of this 
early-style music behind: these dances are 
nearly twenty years old. They are not 
quite the most representative types, as 
regards the Hungarian verities which, after 

Liszt had overlaid and in part mistranslated 

them, men like Kodaly and Bart6ék re- 

discovered for us ; but they remain a most 
acceptable mild introduction to the com- 
poser’s home-inflected imaginings. They 
were written for the eighteenth anniversary 
of the Budapest Philharmonic Society. 

Most people know them well through 

concert performance: I believe Sir Henry 

Wood was one of the first to popularise 

them, in the Proms. This recording is 

amply sonorous, well balanced, forward, 
and full: some might like a still heavier 
bass content, and a deepening in weight, 
here and there. Possibly, too, 2 Hungarian 
conductor would find expressive points and 

rhythmic flicks to make the music sound a 

bit wilder. It is not tame, but just a little 

Britannically sober, perhaps. W.R.A. 


MENDELSSOHN. Overture, “ The Fair 
Melusina,” Op. 32. Scherzo in 
G minor from 
Op. 20.’ Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Beecham). 
DBg711-12 (12 in., 19s. 5d.). 

The first bars reveal the endearing 
quality of both tone and treatment. The 
fullest volume and flare of to-day seem to 
be concentrated here. I wish for nothing 
more brilliant and captivating in inter- 
pretation and recording. Mendelssohn, 
having seen an opera by Conradin Kreutzer 
which he didn’t like, was taken by the 
subject, and devised his own tone-poem 
(without details). The basis is the mystery 
of Melusina’s life: once a week she becomes 
a mermaid. Her husband, Raimund, 
pledged not to see her on that day, breaks 
his promise. She must hence wander for 
ever through space. He becomes a monk, 
and as he dies her spirit weeps in the air. 
All we need to think of, in identification, 
seems to be the knightly and the maidenly 
themes. If the opening suggests the sea and 
the mermaid, all the better. Add themes of 
love and grief, and we have in this, the last 
of Mendelssohn’s concert overtures (1833) 
an ideal imaginative creation in his happiest 
vein. 

You can feel the M.N.D. spell in the 
octet (written at sixteen), with also the 
Hebridean sea-spray. The incentive was 
literary: four lines from the first part of 
Goethe’s Faust—the Intermezzo, Walpurgis 
Night’s Dream, or Oberon and Titania’s Golden 
Wedding: the lines referring to the flights 
of clouds and mist, illuminated from above ; 
air in the leaves and wind in the trees ; and 
all vanishes. Thus ends the Intermezzo, 
after we have heard Puck and Ariel, seen 
shooting stars, and the rest. The movement 
is in sonata form, with the exposition 
repeated ; the second theme is in B flat 


“Octet in E flat, 
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(it is going on a half inch from the start: 
ascending scale run), and the staccato 
downward jumps at the end of the exposition 
lead on to the development. The felicities 
of instrumentation are perhaps even finer 
in the original, which was for a double 
quartet of strings. W.R.A. 


MOZART. Symphony No. 38 in D 
major, K.504 Prague’). Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) 
Columbia LX1517-19 (12in., 29s. 1}d.) 
Auto LX8g00-02. 

Beecham in Mozart is a sure-fire bet, and 
this is exactly what you would expect— 
vivid, precise playing, controlled to a 
nicety, shaped with the utmost care. 
There is beauty of tone (outstandingly good 
in the Adagio introduction), vivacity and 
excitement in the rushing violin semi- 
quavers, tender thought in the Andante. 
The recording is admirably clear. But for 
once—for me at least—the magic does not 
work : I am made so conscious—especially 
in the second movement, which is taken 
exceptionally slowly—of all the added 
crescendos, diminuendos, accents and bow- 
ing nuances that I begin to find them fussy, 
to envisage Beecham’s score, covered over 
with editorial markings, and to wonder 
whether the music might not be allowed to 
speak more for itself. It is not that these 
extra subtleties are anything but highly 
intelligent and in the best of taste; but 
they should never be allowed to distract 
attention from the musical thought itself. 
Maybe I am in the wrong mood (this 
business of reviewing is so trickily sub- 
jective) : I don’t know—put it down to my 
having a bad cold and consequently feeling 
out of step with the world. Nevertheless 
this issue is quite the equal, though at the 
other extreme of interpretation, of the 
Ansermet set published some three years 
ago. 

MOZART. Concerto No. 23 in A major, 
K.488. Walter Gieseking (piano), 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Karajan). 
Columbia LX1510-12, LXS1513 
12 in., 34s. 2d.). Auto LX8894-96, 
LXS8897. 

There have been several previous record- 
ings of this most popular of Mozart’s piano 
concertos, but in each case some reservations 
have had to be made. Almost none are 
necessary here ; and, nailing my colours to 
the mast, I gratefully proclaim this, in my 
opinion, the ideal way to perform a Mozart 
concerto. Other conductors, pianists 
(specially), and engineers, please note. 
To start with, it is played with exquisite 
taste, with a rare insight into Mozartian 
style, and with a loving sympathy for 
beauty of phrase; every detail of the 
orchestral texture is clear, thanks as much 
to intelligent direction as to good micro- 
phone placing (listen to the gay bassoon 
and clarinet runs in the finale!) ; and I 
specially commend the soloist’s modesty 
and restraint in so placing himself that 
the piano, though everywhere clearly 
audible, is not made to tower over the 
orchestra in the horrid current fashion. 
(Indeed, if anything, he may have overdone 
it and made the piano sound the faintest 
trifle distant.) After all, the instrument of 
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Mozart’s time was not, to use a well-known 
Cambridge musician’s epithet, the super- 
Dreadnought of the present day. 
Gieseking’s rhythmic control and limpid 
finger-work are a joy, and an interesting 
interpretative touch is the gentle wistfulness 
with which the first movement is impreg- 
nated instead of the more usual uninhibited 
light-heartedness ; the emotional slow 
movement becomes infinitely moving in its 
poignancy. (I am vastly relieved to find 
that there is no attempt to Girdlestonian 
filling-in in the last pages of the Adagio. 
The piano part may be considered an 
incomplete sketch ; but nothing else would 
be so touching.) I have two small holes to 
pick: (1) there is slight distortion at the 
end of my last side, and (2) I can see no 
justification for the labelling Concerto No. 23 
—teither follow Girdlestone and call it 
No. 19 or, more unambiguously, use the 
Kéchel number. Otherwise this issue has 
my warmest recommendation. L.S. 


RUBBRA. Symphony No. 5 in B flat, 
Op. 63. Loth to depart, No. 4 of 
“‘ Improvisations on Virginal Pieces,’’ 
Op. 50. Hallé Orchestra (Barbirolli). 
H.M.V. DB21384-7 (12 in., 38s. 10d.). 
Auto DBg715-18. Recorded under the 
auspices of the British Council. 

Of all the acknowledged British com- 
posers of the present day, none works 
farther from the spotlight than Edmund 
Rubbra. No propaganda machine keeps 
his name constantly before the eyes of the 
world ; he makes infrequent public appear- 
ances ; only one work of his—and that not 
very characteristic—has previously been 
recorded. In his music he makes little 
concession to the listener: here are no 
sprightly orchestral colours to whet jaded 
aural appetites, no ear-tickling melodies, 
no seeking for novelty—his vocabulary is 
indeed comparatively conservative and 
firmly rooted in tradition. It is clear, to 
quote one of The Record Guide's pungent 
phrases, that he has “‘ a lack of interest in 
quick returns’’: he is what the French 
would call un jeune homme sérieux. Yet the 
solidity of his composition, his mastery of 
contrapuntal technique, and his genius 
(which is not too strong a word) for organic 
development, make him a true musician’s 
musician. He may prove to be the most 
significant symphonist of our day. 

A first hearing of the Fifth Symphony 
(written in 1948) may strike the unfore- 
warned listener as an ascetic experience : 
although he will be conscious of an unusual 
breadth of phrase in these days of itsy-bitsy 
melodic fragments, he may well find the 
themes elusive, the texture Elgarian, and 
the structure (a triptych consisting of two 
long adagio and allegro movements separated 
by a scherzo) baffling. Further hearing will 
reveal that the music is pervaded by a 
passionate warmth, that the strands of the 
polyphony quickly become comprehensible, 
and that Rubbra’s construction is unusually 
subtle. If one is to understand how the 
symphony is built, it becomes important to 
follow such things as the vagaries of a rising 
second or an augmented fourth. Even the 
genial Scherzo consists entirely of repeti- 
tions, inversions, augmentations, rhythmic 
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rearrangements or figures derived from the 
opening horn phrase. This is no place for a 
full analysis of this remarkable work: the 
best guide is the composer’s own, to be 
found in the February 1949 issue of Music 
Review, and this is worth close study. Our 
best thanks are once again due to the 
British Council for making available on the 
gramophone a work which above all others 
demands thought and intimate under- 


standing. . 

The Hallé plays extremely well, and the 
recording is good on the whole, though an 
important timpani triplet is difficult to 
hear: the change-over points are con- 
spicuously badly chosen, one actually 
coming only eight bars before the end of a 
movement. The fill-up side consists of a 
moving, rather Vaughan Williams-ish 
meditation on Farnaby’s elegiac little tune. 
The contrapuntal skill Rubbra brings, in 
passing, to this arrangement shows clearly 
enough the cast of his mind. L.S. 


SCHNABEL. Rhapsody for Orchestra. 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Kletzki). 
Columbia LX8843-4 (12 in., 19s. 5d.). 
Recorded under the auspices of the 
Maharaja of Mysore’s Musical Founda- 
tion. 

Schnabel the interpreter of the masters’ 
music is one figure ; Schnabel the composer 
quite another. This work is not likely, I am 
afraid, to captivate many, being in an 
idiom which is perhaps scarcely advanced 
enough for the lover of to-day’s realism, 
and yet too harsh for those who can enjoy 
early but not late Schénberg. There are 
one or two remarkable orchestral usages, 
which, with the general high energy and 
nervous tension, might suggest some un- 
avowed “ programme.”’ Lacking that (I 
see no leaflet with the discs, nor has any 
other news been vouchsafed me), I can only 
pay tribute to the able assimilation of 
modern idioms, none of which sticks out, 
and the shapely progress of the work 
through a number of what might well be 
dramatic scenes: there i a pre- 
ponderance of excitement, declamation 
and warlike sounds, notably in the first two 
sides and the last. It is all rather too 
copious and voluble, I feel, but the 
orchestration, and the assimilation and 
integration of tonalities, seem most able. 
He gives a strong impression of planning, 
and knowing where he is going. I think, 
though, that we ought to have some 
guidance as to, plot, for surely there must 
be one ? Those who are well used to 
Third Programme novelties may take the 
idiom in their stride ; others, test and try 
before you buy! As far as one can say 
without knowing anything about the work’s 
intent, beyond this hearing, the recording 
seems remarkably clear, pungent without 
harshness and extremely well carried out 
by all hands. W.R.A. 


NIXA Long Playing 
Two Symphonies 
No. 86 in D major 
No. 95 in C minor 


Franz Joseph Haydn 


The Salzburg Mozarteum Orchestra 
{—12” record NIXA SPLP 516 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


SCHUBERT. Quintet in A major, 
Op. 114. Members of the Budapest 
String Quartet (J. Roismann, violin; 
B. Kroyt, viola ; M. Schneider, ’cello), 
Georges Moleux (double _ bass), 
Mieczyslav Horszowski (piano). 
Columbia LX1521-24, LXS1525 
Us in., 43s. 10$d.). Auto LX8g03-6, 


*Members of the Vienna Octet 
(Willi Boskovsky, violin; Gunther 
Breitenback, viola ; Nikolaus Hubner, 
cello), Johann Krump (double bass), 
Walter Panhoffer (piano). Decca 
LXT2533 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 

This charming and agreeable work is 
meant to entertain and nothing more, but 
from the nature of the writing it can easily 
be made to sound less good music than it is. 
The reason lies in the piano part which, as 
Professor Westrup sagely remarks (in his 
chapter on Schubert’s chamber music in 
the Symposium edited by Gerald Abraham), 
makes this part sound like the primo of a 
piano duet, so determinedly does it stick to 
the treble. Schubert wrote in this way, no 
doubt, to offset the bass stringed instru- 
ments, but the part needs to be handled 
tactfully if it is not to pall. In this matter 
Horszowski is more successful than Pan- 
hoffer. The latter is all sparkle and glitter 
with little nuance and is not so good a 
team member as the Hungarian. In 
general the Vienna team are of course 
accomplished, but energetic and gay in a 
rather relentless way: and I found the 
Budapest team more musical in feeling, 
especially in the first two movements, and 


better balanced. On the other hand, the © 


Decca recording, on points, is better than 
the Columbia. The double bass sounds like 
a loud surface hum at the start and is never 
as well balanced with its fellows as it is in 
the Columbia set, but the piano is more 
true in tone in the Decca recording and 
the string tone more sympathetic. It is 
therefore for the intending purchaser to 
weigh the pros and cons for himself. A.R. 


String Quartet. 
and Jules Joubert (violins), Louis 
Reisacher (viola), Fri.z Moser 
(cello). Sonata for Flute and 
Piano. André Jaunet (flute), Walther 
Frey (piano). Toccata for Piano, 
Op. 29. Walther Frey (piaro). 
Decca LXT2658 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 
Unless you are one of a very small 
minority of musicians, the probability is 
that the names in this heading will mean 
next to nothing to you. Decca announce 
these works blandly just under their titles ; 
and when one turns to the programme-note 
on the back of the cover (one of the happiest 
innovations LP brought in its train), one 
finds only a blank page. (Now had it been a 
Beethoven symphony. ..!) While I regard 
with interest Decca’s publicity manager’s 
indifference to the number of sales, I feel 
that some attempt might have been made 
to procure some information, and that this 
disc might make more impact on the 
public were it headed Swiss Chamber Music— 
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for these three works were recorded under 
the zgis of the Swiss League of Composers. 
Leaving aside Othmar Schoeck, the 
65-year-old doyen of Swiss composers, who 
is represented here by an_ uninteresting 
lengthy and largely monodic Toccata in 
A flat, it is clear that these writers have too 
much talent for us to remain completely 
ignorant of them. Binet (born 1893) and 
Brunner (born 1901) are two entirely 
dissimilar talents, the former essentially 
harmonic in outlook, the latter full of 
ingenious polyphonic invention. Binet’s 
Quartet displays a vital rhythmic sense and 
considerable nervous energy ; he is perhaps 
least successful with the lyrical element, and 
the slow movement tends to be stiff, though 
it is not without some appealing pages 
the end; the finale, a highly 

forceful movement, seems to demand the 


-weight of an orchestral string body. The 


composer, once a pupil of Bloch, has not 
turned his back on either tonality or 
orthodox form, and could be loosely 
described as French in style. The work is 
well played and recorded, save for the last 
movement, whose opening is excessively 
strident. 

Transparency of texture and contra- 
puntal resource characterise Brunner’s 
Flute Sonata. This is alert, fluent, tautly 
constructed music in which the two 
instruments have independent melodic 
interests—an attractive work consisting of a 
playful first movement, a passionate and 
tense Adagio Rubato and a capricious 
scherzando finale. On first acquaintance I felt 
that the latter two movements were a little 
longer than they need be, but each re- 
hearing uncovers fresh felicities of part- 
writing. The playing is accomplished 
(though the flute starts by exhibiting a 
rather ‘‘ white’’ tone) and the recording 
fairly good. LS, 


INSTRUMENTAL 
BEETHOVEN. Sonata in E minor, 
Op. go. Artur Schnabel (piano). 
H.M.V. DBg713-14 (12 in., 19s. 5d.). 
This is another of the Memorial issues, 


‘in which a great artist is remembered. The 


recording of piano tone to-day has more 
bloom: that opening loud phrase sounds 
too much like steel bars, and the degree of 
sustentation, so vital in making the piano 
sing, is now higher. 

An endearing sonata, in two movements 
only, with the genial little oft-repeated 
refrain of the ‘‘ auld sang,’’ as it might be, 
running through the shepherd’s-calendar of 
the rondo-sonata finale. One of my happiest 
of all Beethoven recollections—and from a 
longish lifetime how many genially light 
these sad years !—is of some pianist whose 
name I have long forgotten, playing this 
work in perfect happiness. Perhaps I was 
just in the mood: but that afternoon’s 
memory will not fade. Critical experience 
cannot be kept free from moods (one 
reason why you should never attach too 
much importance to any criticism: but 
just when does it become “‘ too much”’ ?). 
With Schnabel the waywardness which I 
feel this movement needs is not allowed to 
become wilfulness; all is under perfect 
control. There is much to be learned from 
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his methods. The first ‘page of all, for 
example, shows a grasp, balance, pro- 
portion, timing, which, as we pianists say, 
we could all achieve “ if we had a mind to 
it’’: we know this is right, and try to 
make our playing sound thus, but it 
doesn’t. Of course, as remarked above, that 
opening forte tone is not now a recording 
ideal. You have to remember that, and 
weight it, and the rather dim piano, against 
your pleasure, which I hope will be solid, 
in the interpretation. 

I may add, for those who may not have 
the translation of the German markings 
(which Beethoven used also in the next 
sonata), that the one at the head of the 
first movement means “ Vivacious, and 
throughout with feeling and expression,” 
and that before the other, ‘‘ To be set 
forth (or, as I rather like it, ‘led forth ’— 
like a lamb to the sweet pasture) not too 
fast, and singing well.” W.R.A. 


SCHUBERT. Impromptu in F minor, 
Op. 142, No. 1. Artur Schnabel 
(piano). H.M.V. DB21382 (12 in., 
gs. 84d.). 

As in the Beethoven, the tone, though 
homogeneous and of quite fair quality, is 
not what we could record to-day. This 
piece, like the Beethoven, is repetitive, but 
I don’t feel quite so keen about the player’s 
interpretation : the music has more naivety 
than the Beethoven, and does not hold so 
much appeal. The player seems rather less 
flexible and mood-suiting, and the com- 
paratively limited tone-shades of the 
recording are not, for me, all-sufficing, as 
they might be if perfectly, warmly and even 
a shade glamorously used to round out 


a piece which does not strike the ear with. 


surprise or grip the emotions: so I feel. 
Not very much can be done with it, by 
anybody. Yet there are moments when an 
ingenuous tune of modest-maidenly grace 
makes one smile with pleasure, and these 
can be fully enjoyed, as Schnabel makes all 
crystal-clear. W.R.A. 


CHOPIN. Nocturne in F sharp major, 
Op. 15, No. 2: Waltz in D flat 
major, Op. 64, No. 1, ‘* Minute 
Waltz” : Waltz in G flat major, 
Op. 70, No. 1. Cyril Smith (piano). 
Columbia DX1809 (12 in., 6s. 1od.). 

The Nocturne is played with delicate 
taste: so also the most part of the Waltzes ; 
but I don’t like the rubato rush in the first. 

No need to keep strict time, but I can’t 

quite enjoy the treatment there. While the 

Nocturne sounds a trifle dull in repro- 

duction, and the little bell-like ornamental 

A in the first Waltz misses the true clang, 

to my ear, the slightly more bell-like tone 

(but it’s not entirely equal to that of all the 

other notes) in the middle section of No. 2 

has a charm of its own. This matter of 

being able to record every octave with the 
same amount of perfect piano tone (or with 
the same percentage of added ‘‘glamour’’) 
is presumably a great problem. I’m not 
fond, myself, of any glamorous addition ; 
but if we are to depart from my sort 
of reality in some small degree—which 
doesn’t really annoy me, since I know, from 
personal experience, what’s what in the 
piano world—I like the whole to be of one 
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patina: which very few records are, even 
in these wonderful days. Now and again 
we still get pianos sounding like the Neo- 
Bechstein, which not everyone will re- 
member, perhaps: an electronic scheme 
which took the strings’ tone and amplified 
it: but it never sounded quite like a piano, 
and was only partially one in effect, because 
the fingers could not influence the nature 
of the tone. So, though most people will 
much enjoy a normal-piano record like 
this, and Mr. Smith’s enviable facility, I 
venture to point out that there is still some 
way to go before we sink in exhausted 
admiration before some disc which shall 
give us not only the Truth, the Whole 
Truth and Nothing But the Truth about 
an artist, but also all these facts about the 
tone of his piano. W.R.A. 


*LISZT. Sonata in B minor. Nikita 
Magaloff (piano). Decca LX3062 
(10 in., 2gs. 6d.). 

*LISZT. Sonata in B minor : Sonetto 
del Petrarca, No. 104, from ‘‘Années 
de Pélerinage’’: St. Francois 
d@’Assise prédicant aux Oiseaux, 
from ‘‘ Deux Légends”’ Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 12. Leonard 
Pennario (piano). Capitol CTL7012 
(12 in., 39s. 6d.). 

These two pianists are both able 
technicians. I prefer a little the sonata 
feeling demonstrated by Magaloff, who 
seems to me first-rate. The recording of 
this pianist is a good deal the better: the 
other comes out less full and resonant. 
Neither pianist have I heard in a concert— 
an essential experience if one is to know 
intimately the nature of a performer. I 
should get strong pleasure from both in 
that way, I am sure. The Decca pianist 
also gives rather more time to the early 
fireworks (about seven beats to the other’s 
eight) and gets in a little more excitement 
when working up the pace later. It is 
difficult to assess the respective singing 
powers: the Decca recording lets the sounds 
last on more fully: the other tends to cut 
off rather quickly: and in piano playing 
sinying tone is nine parts of the joy. 

It is pleasant to have a short Liszt recital 
added, on the large Capitol record. ‘I 
find no peace, and cannot fight,’’ is all 
one needs to know of Sonnet 104. Here 
Mr. Pennario shows most enjoyable style, 
in spread and poise. In the Birds he is 
equally felicitious, and here the light 
twittering recorded tone, without need of 
much resonance, suits the piece’s needs, 
and the slight dimness, as of distance, is 
also in keeping: but in the few large 
chords we feel again the need of rather richer 
recording, as also in the Rhapsody. The 
style and taste still impress me very well. I 
like Mr. Pennario’s wisdom, as far as this 
playing exhibits his qualities. | W.R.A. 


MENDELSSOHN. Rondo Capriccioso, 
Op. 14. Claudio Arrau (piano). 
Columbia LX1515 (12 in., gs. 84d.). 

As the Rondo Capriccioso has been some- 
times recorded in the past without the 
preliminary Andante, and as that movement 
is sometimes (and wrongly) printed as part 
of the title, it may be as well to say that 

Arrau has recorded the whole work. 
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It seems incredible that a boy of eighteen 
should have composed so original and 
mature a piece of piano music as this. 
The Andante may possibly be influenced by 
the music of John Field, but the Rondo 
could have been written by no one but 
Mendelssohn and it has never lost its youth- 
ful freshness and sparkle. 

Arrau plays the Andante with the elegant 
melancholy it needs and with great beauty 
of tone, and then gives a performance of 
the Rondo that ripples along feather light 
and has none of those overdone crescendi 
that spoil the delicacy of the music. His 
passage work is exquisitely neat, his 


pedalling impeccable, and the rhythmic 
impulse behind the music most vital. I 
cannot imagine the work better played. 
The recording is very good, except for a 
slight amount of distortion in the loud 
octave passage that closes the work, the 
one conventional passage in it. 


A.R. 


*MUSSORGSKY. Pictures from an 
Exhibition. Julius Katchen (piano). 
Decca LK4046 (12 in., 35s.). 

Splendid though Ravel’s orchestral 
version sounds, I have no doubt in my 
mind that Mussorgsky’s own Pictures from 
an Exhibition is the more satisfying as an 
integral artistic creation. Its astonishing 
originality and its vivid characterisation as 
well stand out with sharper detail and 
more direct appeal than Ravel’s inventive 
trickeries. Julius Katchen gives us a very 
complete representation of the composer’s 
vision and of Hartmann’s pictures seen 
through his eyes. Moiseiwitsch recorded 
the work (almost complete) for issue by 

“H.M.V.” on eight sides in 1947. It was 

indeed welcome then, though neither the 

performance (energetic enough) nor the 
reproduction was first-rate—especially the 
latter. The Decca LP issue in my opinion 
deserves a place in that leading rank, 
though I have heard several LPs of solo 
piano that, judged from the recording 
poiat of view, are even better. Katchen is 
certainly a magnificent pianist. He has 
flexible stee] muscles, yet is not a hammering 
player ‘‘The Market at Limoges”’ 

(No. 7) gives the measure of his athletic 

pianism— the gossip of the women at the 

stalls clattering out at a general level of 

Sorte presto yet with all sort of tonal nuances 

and controlled effects of dynamics. On the 

other hand, one is impressed from the start 
of side 1 by the ease and dignity— qualities 
that mark all the ‘“ Promenades”’ and 
come to a fine flowering in the ‘“ Great 
Gate at Kiev.’’ The once-upon-a-time 
remoteness of his ‘‘ Old Castle ’’ contrasts 
well with the rather trivial urgency of his 
children in ‘ Tuileries.’’ Katchen plays 
the work as a whole, not as a series of mere 
incidents. At the opening of side 1 there 
is a good deal of pitch-sagging in the 
sustained notes, but after a while that 
wears off until it reappears towards the 
end of side 2. The recording is remarkable 
for its wide range, and for the subtlety with 
which Katchen’s own variety of style and 
expression is caught. Even with consider- 
able volume the piano tone never blasts, 
nor is there an unpleasant sound tonallv. 
HLF. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER and the SPECIAL LISTS 


MORE H.M.V. SPECIALS 


ANSSEAU AND HELDY 
12024 Manon: Act 3. St. Sulpice duet. 


FEDORA BARBIERI, new mezzo star of La Scala 
10026 Werther : Leter scene. 2 sides. 
10027 Gioconda : Stella del marinar and 

Werther : Va non e mal se piango. 


12171 Favorita : Mio Fernando/Trovatore : Stride la vampa. 


MARIA CEBOTARI, soprano 
12181 Ariadne auf Naxos : (Strauss) : Ariadne’s air. 
12142 Zigeunerbaron : Saffi’s air and 

Faust : Jewel song. 


FEODOR CHALIAPIN, bass 

12006 Aleko (Rachmaninoff) : The moon is high and 
Crazy headed John (trad.) acoustic. 

12007 Nightingale (Tchaikovsky) and 
The last votage (Alnaes). 

Hg Life for the Tzar (Glinka) : Susanin’s air. 

12182 Aleko (Rachmaninoff) : The moon is high and 
Night (trad.) electrical version. 


ALEXANDER KIPNIS, bass 
10018 Kalinka and Soldier’s song (Russian). 
10021 D. Giovanni : Catalogue song (in German). 


GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, tenor 
12025 Juive : Passover music, with chorus. 


EZIO PINZA, bass 

10019 Nozze di Figaro : Se una caso, madama and 
D. Giovanni : La ci darem, both w. Rethberg. 

10022 Boheme : Vecchia zimarra/L’ultima canzone. 


HELGE ROSWAENGE, tenor. In German 

12074 Traviata: Bollenti spiriti ... Mio rimorso and 
Barbier von Bagdad : duet w. Ilonka. 

12066 Ballo in Maschera : Barcarola and 
Rigoletto : Love duet, with Korjus. 

12077 Fidelio : Florestan’s recit. and aria. 

12086 Konigsballade (Wille), 2 arias. 

Manon : Traume/Cavatine. 

10023 Oberon: Arie des Huon. 

10024 Freischutz : Durch die Walder. 

10025 Barbier von Bagdad : Ach, das Lied and 
Rosenkavalier : Singer’s aria. 


TITO SCHIPA, tenor 

12172 Amico Fritz : Cherry duet, with — 

10028 Nina (Pergolesi) and A vucchela (Tosti). 

10029 Napulitanata and Chi se nne scorda ’cchiu. 
10030 Fa la Nana (Sadero) and Ninna Nanna (Benelli). 
Dicitencello Vuje and I te vurria vasa. 


IN STOCK AT NEW OXFORD STREET SHOP 


Elegie (Massenet) and Gold rolls here (Rubinstein). 


IN STOCK AT MONMOUTH STREET SHOP 
THE PARLOPHONE-ODEON SPECIALS 


JAN KIEPURA, tenor 


12162 Marta: Ach so fromm/Boheme : Che gelida. 


LOTTE LEHMANN, soprano 
Fidelio : Leonora’s air. 
Nozze di Figaro : Heil’ge Quelle and 


12147 
12148 


12150 
12158 
10101 
10105 


10106 


10111 
10119 


12169 Moussorgsky—L’Ubriaco and Boris : 


Rosenkavalier : 


Die Zeit 


Freischutz : Agathe’s air. 2 parts. 
Fledermaus : Act ~er w. Tauber, etc. 


Lohegrin : Elsa’s a 


Zauberflote : Ach ich fuhls and 

M. Butterfly : Entrance. 

Toten Augen (d’Albert) : Psyche and 
N. di Figaro : Vieni non tardar. 


Fledermaus : 


Czardas and Mein Herr. 


Arabella (Strauss) : Arabella’s aria. 
LUCIANO NERONI, bass 


AURELIANO PERTILE, tenor 
12157 Trovatore : Miserere, with Cattaneo and 
L’ultima canzone (Tosti). 


PONS and Di Mazzei 


12163 


Rigoletto : T’amo.. 


Eil sol. 


ELISABETH RETHBERG, soprano 


12161 


Carmen : Micaela’s air/Butterfly : 
10118 Africana : Lebwohl/C. Rusticana : Voi lo sapete. 


CONCHITA SUPERVIA, mezzo-soprano 
Barbiere di Siviglia : Una voce poco fa. 


12149 
12151 
12152 


12153. 


12154 
12155 


Carmen : Card scene, w. Vavon and Bernadet. 


Cenerentola : Aria and Rondo finale. 
Carmen : Act 2 duets, with Micheletti. 


Barbiere di Siviglia : 
Italian in Algiers : Quartet/Cenerentola : duet. 
10102/4 Falla : 7 popular Spanish songs (3 records). 
10109/10 Granados : Tonadilas (2 records 12/11d.). 


Lesson scene. 


10128 Pel teu amor/Grieg—Printemps. 
CARLO TAGLIABUE, baritone 


12170 Carmen : Toreador, w. chorus/Otello : Credo. 


RICHARD TAUBER, tenor 
Entfuhrung aus dem Serail : 


12156 
12159 


12165 
10107 


10113 


10116 
10117 


Zauberflote : Bildnisarie. 


Contes d’Hoffmann : 


Act 3 : Hoffmann’s aria. 

Czarevitch : Willst du ? and Wolgalied. 

Zigeunerbaron : Als flotter Geist and 

Zigeunerliebe : Waltzlied. 

Creation’s hymn (Beethoven) and 
Netherland hymn. 


Schumann : 


12000 Series ....12” 9/8} 


Will home customers please add 2/- 
Will Overseas customers please order, and await quotation 


10000 Series....10” 6/5} 
postage on each total order. 


COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


MAIN STORE. 62 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. (Telephone LANgham 6155) 
MAIL ORDER & RARITIES. 63 Monmouth St., London, W.C.2. (Telephone TEMple 5614) 


** Dichterliebe.”’ 
Schumann—Der Nussbaum and Mondnacht. 


4 songs. 


Varlaam’s air. 


Un bel di. 


O wie Angstlich and 
Legend of Kleinzach and 
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PARLOPHONE COMPANY LTD., 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Maria Meneghini Callas 


with Orchestra Sinfonica di Torino della Radio Italiana 


“| Puritani’’—Act 2—Bellini; 


O rendetemi la speme; Qui la voce sua soave; 


Vien, dilletto, @ in ciel laluna - - - - - 


- R.30043 
(Cetra series) 


THE ‘ 
London Baroque Ensemble 
conducted by KARL HAAS 
Serenade in D minor, Op. 44—Dvordk - - R.20604-6 
Auto-couplings SW.8132-4 


Eugenia Uminska 
piano accompaniment by IVOR NEWTON 
Polish Folk Song from Kurpye—Szymanowski; Highland 
Melody—Szymanowski; Oberek—Bacawicz - R.20603 


L’Orchestre National 
de la Radiodiffusion Francaise 


conducted by EDOUARD LINDENBERG 
“Die Zauberfléte’’ (‘’ Magic Flute '’)—Overture— 


Mozart - - - - - - 


E.11496 


THE 
FIVE SMITH BROTHERS 
A Gordon for Me; The 
Lambton Worm - R.3481 


EDRIC CONNOR 
Brother Bill; Home 
beyond the river - R.3482 


THE LUTON GIRLS CHOIR 
with the Band of the Irish Guards 
conducted by Lt. Jaeger 
Princess Elizabeth of Eng- 
land—Haydn Wood; Brit- 
ain Sing (from ‘‘ Trumpet 

Voluntary’ 


SYDNEY THOMPSON'S 
Olde-Tyme Dance Orchestra 
La Mascot; Square Tango 
R. 


THE 
HAROLD SMART QUARTET 
Cross Hands Boogie ; 
Polly - - - = R. 


PHIL CARDEW 
and his Corn Huskers 


The White Cockade (Cal- 
ler: David Miller); Chase 
the Chicken - - R.3487 
SIDNEY TORCH 
and his Orchestra 
Valse Grise (from film ‘‘Le 
Carnet du Bal ’’) ; Thunder 
and Lightning Polka— 
Jj. Strauss - - - R.3488 


LESTER FERGUSON 
King for a day; Domino 
R.3491 


THE STARS 


JOY NICHOLS 
and WALLY PETERSON 
The old soft shoe; 
JOY NICHOLS 
with The Men of Song 
The little white cloud that 
cried - - - - R.3489 
ROBERTO INGLEZ 
and his Orchestra 


from the Savoy Hotel, London 
Only fools; Peladinho 
R.3492 


THE REDMOND BROTHERS 
My Highland Angel; 
Hello Patsy Fagan - F.3427 


IAN STEWART 
and his Music 
from the Berkeley Hotel, London 
Sin (it’s no sin); 
mn Yonder - F.2483 


WOR MORETON 

and DAVE KAYE 
That ever lovin’ rag; 
Why worry - - F.2484 
SUPER RHYTHM SERIES 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


The Old Grey Mare R.3485 
KENNY BAKER 
and his Band 
Lullaby of Broadway; 
Exploitation - - 
SCOTTISH 
COUNTRY DANCES 
JIMMY SHAND 
and his Band 


This is no my ain hoose; 
The Gay Gordons F.3426 


TURN ON 


HAYES, 


MIDDLESEX 


What is 
Migh-Fidelity ? 


FEW expressions have suffered as much abuse during the past 

two decades as those magic words ‘‘ High-Fidelity,’’ or 
‘Hi-Fi’ for short. Being a purely relative term—even the 
cheapest of present-day radiograms can be granted a high 
degree of fidelity if we compare them with a talking-machine of 
fifty years ago—it has been used indiscriminately for advertising 
purposes until to-day it can be said to have lost all meaning. 
Yet as it still tends to slip glibly from our tongues it may be as 
well to examine what it ought to mean. 


When we speak of High-Fidelity Reproduction we intend to 
convey that the sound produced by the instrument is faithful 
to the original sound of the live music to a high degree. Now 
many people erroneously regard this as merely a matter of 
accurate frequency response (they are satisfied if the equipment 
has a fairly level response from 30 to 15,000 cycles per second, 
a rare enough occurrence in any case), yet in our view this is 
only one of several problems that have to be tackled. Almost 
of equal importance is the even distribution of the reproduced 
sound, and for this reason we favour a speaker which not only 
spreads the sound evenly over a room, but one which also 
creates the illusion of a ‘‘third dimension ’’—a feeling that 
the sound is coming from a large area and not from a point. 
We use the worde* illusion ’’ quite deliberately, as the sound 
track on the record is strictly two-dimensional and can never 
really regain the spaciousness possessed by the original sound. 
There is also the problem of suiting the volume level of the 
sound to the size of the room in which we listen, and this 
will never be solved by the use of speaker units designed for 
public address purposes but by using a system designed for 
home use from beginning to end. These are some of the reasons 
why we prefer speakers of the Voigt Corner Horn type, and we 
invite readers of this journal to visit Astra House, where they 
may test our views for themselves. 


Of course, speakers of the Lowther-Voigt type will not 
be heard at their best unless coupled with first-class pick-ups, 
motors, and amplifiers, and we have been as careful in our 
choice of these items as we have been with the speaker. With 
a combination such as a Leak ‘‘ Dynamic ’’ Pick-Up, Connoisseur 
Two-Speed Motor, Leak or Q.U.A.D. Amplifier, and Lowther- 
Voigt Speaker we do not only achieve something that can be 
called High-Fidelity, without fear of contradiction, but we 
are assured of reproduction that is musically satisfying at all 
times. The wide range of controls provided with these amp- 
lifiers enables us to obtain the best possible results from any 
record, be it the latest LP miracle (such as the Bayreuth 
** Parsifal ’’ or Berlioz’ ‘‘ Fantastic ’’ Symphony) or an original 
pressing of a pre-electric recording. While we naturally 
like to show what such equipment can do with the finest modern 
records, we also invite callers to bring along a few of their 
old favourites so that we may show what a rejuvenating effect 
real High-Fidelity equipment can have on these. 


THE 


GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 
ASTRA HOUSE 

121-123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 

LONDON, W.C.2 TEMple Bar 3007 
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February, 1952 
OPERATIC AND SONGS 


BRAHMS : MOZART. Da unten im 
tale (arr. Brahms). Der Zauberer, 
K.472. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
(soprano), Gerald Moore (piano). 
Sung in German. Columbia LB118 
(10 in,, 6s. 5 

Every record "of ‘Schwarzkopf shows a 
steady improvement in all the qualities 
which go to make for great singing, and the 
delicacy of her tone shading and the perfect 
control of her voice on this disc are pure 
delight. Desmond Shawe-Taylor last 
month wrote that she has recently com- 
pleted some further studies, and certainly 

1 have never been so impressed by her 

previous records which I have heard. 

The Mozart song is sung with a delightful 
suggestion of gaminerie, when she tells her 
friends to beware of a certain young man, 

Damotas, who has captivated her. Da unten 

im Tale is one of the very loveliest of all 

Brahms’ folk-song arrangements, and her 

voice has the requisite touch of sadness to 

convey the young girl’s grief in saying 
goodbye to her lover. 

Again, Gerald Moore’s accompaniments 
are superb, and the recording is a gem in 
every way. 


FALLA. Seven Canciones Populares 
Espafiolas. Victoria de los Angeles 
(soprano), Gerald Moore (piano). 
Sung in Spanish. H.M.V. DBg731-2 
(12 in., 19s. 5d.). 

There is truth in Desmond Shawe- 
Taylor’s observation that Victoria de los 
Angeles is less effective in Spanish folk 
songs on records than on the concert 
platform, but it is evident that her approach 
to them, in general, is far more ‘‘refined’”’ 
than that of Conchita Supervia: 
expect her to be another Supervia is not 
fair to this charming artist. 

Supervia’s recording of Seven Popular 
Spanish Songs, still available on special 
order (PO153-5), certainly has a fascina- 
tion, a tang, and an intensity lacking in 
the los Angeles recording, but the new set 
is naturally much better, indeed admirably, 
recorded. Gerald Moore accompanies with 
greater skill and artistry and los Angeles’ 
voice is without the slight waver that I can 
never quite get accustomed to in the 
singing of Supervia, and is indeed con- 
sistently lovely in tone. 

She is at her best in the two slow songs, 
Asturiana (No. 3), in which the singer seeks 
consolation from a pine-tree only to find 
that the tree weeps also, and Nana (No. 5), 
a cradle song of exquisite tenderness. In 
the other songs Victoria de los Angeles is 
lively enough, but whereas her Seguidilla 
Murciana (No. 2) .was very vital in the 
concert hall, it here sounds rather tame 
and she sings the sardonic words, conveying 
the moral. that people in glass houses 
should not throw stones, with insufficient 
bite and point. The Jota (No. 4) is 
beautifully done in this singer’s individual 
way and this song is as good an example as 
any of Gerald Moore’s fine accompanying 
throughout. Supervia’s accompanist, Frank 
Marshall, excellent though he was, failed to 
articulate the characteristic triplet groups 


and to. 
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clearly: one hears every note as Gerald 
Moore plays them. The interpretative 
understanding between him and los Angeles, 
in these extremely difficult songs, and the 
good recording, result in an admirable 
balance and the set will give much enjoy- 
ment on its own merits. A.R, 


MUSSORGSKY : TRADITIONAL. 
The Grave. Siberian Prisoner’s 
Song.. Boris Christoff (bass), 
Gerald Moore (piano). H.M.V. 
DB21383 (12 in., gs. 84d.). 

It is interesting to hear Christoff’s 
performance of these songs, since the piano 
accompaniments and the intimacy of the 
recording show us to what a high degree of 
mastery he has attained, both in the 
delivery of his voice and in the use of tone 
colour. The Siberian Prisoner's Song must 
inevitably recall his great predecessor, 
Chaliapin, for the voices are more alike 
than ever and, like him, Christoff has a 
very fine command of mezza-voce, and his 
interpretation is strikingly individual. The 
Mussorgsky song is sung with ample 
dark tone and the sombre melody and 
stark piano accompaniment, superbly 


played, once again, by Gerald Moore, are 

overwhelming in their sense of foreboding. 

The recording is technically first rate, 
and the disc is in every way outstanding. 
F 


PUCCINI. Ancora un passo or via. 
Con onor muore, from ‘‘ Madama 
Butterfly,’ Acts 1 and 2.  Licia 
Albanese (soprano), R.C.A. Victor 

Orchestra (Victor 
Trucco). Sung in Italian. H.M.V. 
DB21406 (12 in., gs. 84d.). 

This record appears at an unfortunate 
moment, as will be realised when the reader 
turns to the review of the complete opera 
elsewhere in this number. 
her girl friends are bang on top of the 
microphone at the start of the ‘“‘entrance”’ 
and remain there throughout, while the 
orchestra appear to be playing in an 
adjacent studio!’ They are practically 
inaudible throughout. There seems to be 
no point in recording this piece if no one 
takes the trouble to give it the right per- 
spective. The orchestral part at the end of 
the death scene is cut and the final andante 
energico taken far too quickly. Albanese is, 
of ‘course, ‘an’ excellent Butterfly, but a 
recording so badly balanced, cut about, 
and dead in tone, is unworthy of her 
art. A 


SCHUBERT. Die Schine Miillerin. 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (baritone), 
Gerald Moore (piano). Sung in Ger- 
man. H.M.V. DB21388-95 (12 in., 
77s. 8d.). Auto DBg719-26. Leaflet 
available price 6d. 

The last recording of Die Schéne Miillerin 
we had was made by Aksel Schiétz and 
Gerald Moore (H.M.V. DB6252-6259) and 
my final conclusion was that the singer had 
not brought to the cycle the vital imagina- 
tion that penetrates to the heart of the 
songs. I was left admiring but unmoved. 
The recording was good but the voice 
sounded often too loud and intimacy was 
often lacking. In the new issue the record- 
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ing is not merely good but admirable, and 
none of the faults that disturbed the merits 
of the previous recording are present. No 
doubt the transposition down rcbs_ the 
earlier songs, when the young miller is 
happy, of the youthful quality the tenor 
voice can give them and makes the piano 
parts, already placed in the bass or low in 
the treble compass, sound too dark and 
thick in tone, but the compensations, in my 
view, outweigh the disadvantages. 

Gerald Moore accompanied finely in the 
previous set, but in the new one he plays 
as one inspired and his performance has an 
imaginative insight and a technical mastery 
I have never heard equalled by him or by 
anyone else. 

Fischer-Dieskau lives the part of the 


‘young miller intensely from the first note he 


sings to the last, and again this is certainly 
the finest interpretation I have ever heard. 
He gives an impression of utter spontaneity, 
as if not a note had been written down, but 
as if every one was being created there and 
then: a wonderful instance of art conceal- 
ing art. His remarkable range of colour 
enables him to differentiate, without 
stepping outside the intimate framework 
of the songs, between the varidus characters 
that appear. The young miller, the 
employer, his daughter, the huntsman, the 
brook, are all brought before us with great 
art, equalled at every point by Gerald 
Moore. The singer also has, as we heard in 
An die Ferne geliebte, a true mezza voce, the 
ability to ‘‘spin’’ the tone as few lieder 
singers since Gerhardt have been able to do. 
The one imperfection, as in the Beethoven 
cycle, is Fischer-Dieskau’s enunciation. It 
is not, I am sure, that he sacrifices clarity of 
enunciation to the demands of the legato 
melodic line he draws so beautifully (for 
example, in Wohin), and it is certainly not 
that he fails to fill his words with meaning : 
it is just that consonants sometimes, 
though not always, are blurred and one 
has the impression of a jaw not working 
freely. I doubt if this imperfection will 
bother, or even be noticed by, most people, 
but it might become a greater and more 
noticeable handicap in Wolf than in 
Schubert. 

Here fo'low a few telegraphic notes on 
some outstanding points in the songs. 

Halt! (3). Fine contrast between piano 
and voice, soft spun tone on echoed 
phrases for voice at end. Danksagung an den 
Bach (4). Wonderful viola-like tone from 
G.M., and F.D.’s superb legato. Am 
Feierabend (5). Good example of F.D.’s 
power of characterisation. Der Neugierige 
(6). Recording here at its best, illusion 
of artists in room with one startling. 
Ungeduld (7). Impatience vividly realised 
by G.M. in bass part: and growing in each 
verse by F.D. Note rit. before climax in 
fourth verse. -Trdnenregen (10). Change to 


NIXA Long Playing 


Franz Schubert— 
Symphony No. 3 in D major 
The Stuttgart Philharmonic Orchestra 
Quartetsatz in C minor 
The Barchet String Quartet 
1—12" record NIXA SPLP SI7 
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minor beautifully done—great tenderness. 
Mein ! (11). Overflows with triumphant 
happiness. No sense of strain in voice. 
Pause (12). A key song. Happiness 
gradually disappears. F.D. makes us 
deeply feel the shadow of things to come, 
also G.M. in the relentless piano part. 
Der Jager (14). Both artists bring before us 
not only the wildly jealous miller but his 
hated rival. F.D. completely changes his 
voice here. Die liebe Farbe (16). Poignant 
to a degree—the tones of a broken heart: 
and in the next song a last outburst of bitter 
rage against green, the once loved colour. 
Der Miiller und der Bach (19). A wonderful 
realisation by F.D. and G.M. of the miller’s 
desolation and the brook’s consolation, in 
contrasted tones. I should add to these 
notes that the strophic songs are treated 
with just the right amount of variety of tone. 

Miiller and Schubert never met and the 
poet had no idea that Schubert had set his 
verses. He wrote: ‘‘ There may be found 
a sympathetically tuned soul who will 
discover the melodies in my words and give 
them back to me.’’ To realise fully how 
Schubert did discover those melodies, 
there have to be found two other sympa- 
thetically tuned souls to give the songs to 
us. Here we have them in undreamt of 
measure. 


SCHUBERT. Vital Spark of Heavenly 
Flame : The Brook, No. 2 of “ Die 
Schéne Miillerin,’ Op. 25. Isobel 
Baillie (soprano), Gerald Moore 
(piano). Columbia DB2ggg (10 in., 
58. 43d.) 

Miss Baillie is still unrivalled as an 
exponent of classical oratorio singing, and 
her records of songs by Purcell and other 
English composers have set a very high 
standard. Moreover she never wastes her 
talents on second-rate material. 

While her singing is most accomplished, 
on the disc under review, and her tone is 
invariably lovely, I feel that she is not 
entirely at home in her singing of Schubert. 
In the case of Wohin, or The Brook as it is 
here called, she handicaps herself by using 
an English translation which inevitably 
robs the song of some of its sparkle. The 
other song is new to me, and since the 
original words were by Pope, the question 
of translation does not matter so much, 
although it must be remembered that 
Schubert set Herder’s translation, and not 
Pope’s words. 

The recording is good, although Miss 
Baillie’s high notes are not too easy to 
reproduce well, the accompaniments by 
Gerald Moore are as immaculate as ever, 
and the balance between voice and piano 
is quite satisfactory. 


*SULLIVAN. Patience (complete). The 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company with 
Chorus and Orchestra (Isidore God- 
frey). Decca LK4047-8 (12 in., 70s.). 

In days when space does not permit long, 
detailed accounts of works over which we 
should enjoy lingering, it must suffice to give 

a general word. This is the easier as the 

present set continues the G. and S. pro- 

ductions which have been coming out for 
some time. Those who like to look up a few 
of my past references can consult December, 
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1949, page 125, and in 1950, May (225), 
July (28) and November (119). The singing 
is adequate (a bit laborious and solemn, in 
the chorus), everything is excellently clear, 
and the playing, without sparkling in 
rhythm, as I wish it would, is well pro- 
portioned, so that the voices come through. 
One can indeed get a better idea of the 
work (including, thanks be, the words) 
than in some stage performances where the 
theatre’s acoustics may be imperfect. 
The singers are (male) Fancourt, Pratt, 
Griffiths, Green and Styler ; (female) Dean, 
Drummond-Grant, Harding, Halman and 
Mitchell. It is all well rehearsed but a bit 
dull. For the newcomer, I think glamour 
(using the word not in its strictest sense, 
which is scarcely a kind one) needs to be 
emphasised : but just how that is to be done 
I wouldn’t care to define. I like the way 
our singers cope with the problems of the 
patter-song ; the heavy dragoons don’t get 
stuck in the mud. Taken as a whole, there 
remains a bit of the good old family-sport 
aura: as if, in one sense (by no means 
derogatory), the production were by well- 
matured friends of us all, rather than lofty 
pros. This quality I happen to like in my 
G. and S. It helps me to forget that the 
mid-century cannot be expected to produce 
vocal high-vintage years. Some very deep- 
dyed G.-and-S.ian, B.-and-S.ian ancients 
may go further, and mourn, “ Ah, me boy, 
in the old days you should have heard .. .” 
I am satisfied with these rather simpler, 
perhaps too little sophisticated treatments, 
when the recording is so clear, firm, and 
strong. W.R.A. 


*PUCCINI. Madama Butterfly. 
Madama Butterfly 
Renata Tebaldi (sop.) 
Suzuki Nell Rankin (mezzo-sop.) 
Kate Pinkerton 
Gianna Diozzi (mezzo-sop.) 
R. F. Pinkerton 


Guiseppe Campora (ten.) 
Sharpless Giovanni Inghilleri (bar.) 
Goro Piero de Palma (ten.) 
Prince Yamadori 

Melchiorre Luise (bass) 
Lo Zio Bonzo 

Fernando Corena (bass) 
The Imperial Commissioner 

Michele Calvino (bass) 

The Registrar Luigi Pizzeri (bar.) 
Orchestra and Chorus of the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome 
(Erede). Decca LXT2638-40 (12 in., 
118s. 6d.). 

La Bohéme, which Decca have so success- 
fully recorded, is an opera which depends 
on a first-rate ensemble, but Madama Butter- 
Sly first and foremost depends on the artist 
who sings the name part. Let it be said 
at once that Renata Tebaldi is not merely 
a good but a great exponent of the part. 
She is by far the best Butterfly I have heard 
since Destinn, than which there can be no 
higher praise. As in Decca’s Bohéme there 
is not a weak member of the cast and the 
opera has been produced with the same 
care for realistic detail. We do hear 
Butterfly and her relatives and friends 
approaching from the distance and ever 
coming nearer, so that the exquisite theme 
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on the violins has its full effect ; we do hear, 
in the last act, that Butterfly has carried 
her sleeping child off-stage and her high 
B natura! reaches us pianissimo (not fortissimo 
as lately heard at Covent Garden !). 
Knocks on the door, dramatic points in this 
opera, are given as required by the score, 
and altogether there is the vivid effect of a 
stage performance. 

The recording of the voices is remarkably 
good and Tebaldi’s soprano comes over 
without distortion even at the most climatic 
moments. The one disappointment, as in 
Bohéme, is the recording of the fine orchestral 
playing. It is not just a matter of being 
faint but of lacking bloom and volume. In 
this matter alone the old H.M.V. set is 
better, but so superb is Tebaldi that the 
recording of the orchestra soon ceased to 
worry me. Guiseppe Campora has a very 
pleasant voice and gives such a sympathetic 
rendering of his part that one almost forgets 
what a cad Pinkerton was.. His phrasing 
and variety of tone are admirable. 

Inghilleri is much better cast as Sharpless 
than he was as Marcel and he sings very 
well all through. I have heard the parts 
of Suzuki and Goro better characterised, 
but Nell Rankin and Piero de Palma, if 
not imaginative, are entirely adequate. 

Tebaldi avoids the archness that lies 
in wait for singers of her part while suggest- 
ing the girlishness of Butterfly—until 
tragedy overwhelms her and she takes on a 
new stature. The passage leading up to 
Un bel di is exquisitely done, the artist 
showing here, as in the last cadence of the 
Flower Duet, the section of the love-duet 
beginning Vogliatemi bene (with violin solo) 
and the lullaby in the last act that she has 
a real command of mezza-voce : and she sings 
Un bel di naturally and without any strain- 
ing after effect. There is no sense of strain 
in the aria Che tu madre, which tries many 
artists, but real drama with a generous 
pouring out of the voice, as again in the 
wonderful passage after the canon shot 
in the harbour. In the final tragic scene, 
which is almost unbearably poignant, 
Tebaldi drew tears from this apparently 
case-hardened reviewer. 

As the opera ended fF felt a new admira- 
tion for a score I have always loved and 
much gratitude to Decca for giving us a 
great performance by Tebaldi and worthy 
ones by everyone else. 

It should be noted that Erede, while 
insisting on the faithful observance of 
Puccini’s directions, gives the singers that 
due latitude which Toscanini denied 
them in the recent recording of La Traviata. 
If succeeding operas (I eagerly await 
Manon Lescant, Il Tabarro and Gianni 
Schicchi, to say nothing of Otello and 
Falstaff!) can be as well cast and produced 
as La Bohéme and Madama Butterfly then the 
outlook is favourable indeed. ALR. 


NIXA Long Playing 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart— 
Concerto for Oboe and Strings 
in G major (K.314) 
Marcel Saillet, oboe 
with the 
Salzburg Mozarteum Orchestra 


1—12” record NIXA SPLP 519 
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RECORD RELEASE TO DATE 


No wonder opera lovers rejoice when they see what Decca’s ninth long playing release 
has brought them —recordings of no fewer than five complete operas, appealing to a wide 
range of operatic tastes: for Wagnerians, a complete Meistersinger from Vienna and a 
complete Parsifal from Bayreuth; for Italian Opera lovers, a complete Madam Butterfly 
from Rome; for Gilbert and Sullivan enthusiasts, a complete Jolanthe and Patience, both 
performed by the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company. 

In the important issues of Meistersinger and Parsifal, the problem of Wagnerian recording 
has at last been solved. Although Wagner’s operas have long held the stage as the greatest 
musical-dramatic works ever conceived by a composer, in the past their very dimensions 
daunted the gramophone companies when it came to the formidable task of recording them. 
The advent of long playing, however, has at last made it possible to answer the prayers of 
ardent Wagnerians. Decca’s Parsifal has been recorded from actual performances in the 
Bayreuth Festival Theatre in 1951, about one of which Mr. Ernest Newman wrote : “About 
the musical part of the performance I can hardly bring myself to speak, so ravishingly, heart- 
breakingly beautiful was it. It was not only the best Parsifal I have ever seen and heard, but 
one of the three or four most moving spiritual experiences of mv life”. Die Meistersinger was 
recorded in Vienna and, like Parsifal, has the advantage of the magnificent direction of 
Hans Knappertsbusch. The opera is sung by a distinguished cast of artists headed by 
Paul Schoeffler, who is considered by many to be the finest Hans Sachs in the world today. 

Puccini’s Madam Butterfly is a prima donna’s opera and, on Decca’s complete recording, 
the unfortunate heroine is sung by the famous Italian soprano Renata Tebaldi, who scored 
a sensational success during the visit of the La Scala Opera Company to London in 1950. 
She is superbly supported by the Pinkerton of Giuseppe Campora and the Sharpless of 
Giovanni Inghilleri, and the performance is directed by the sensitive and experienced 


baton of Alberto Erede. 


all the worlds finest quality record 
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DVORAK: Symphony No. 4 in G major 
George Szell conducting The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam LXT 2611. 


This charming pastoral music shows a different facet of the composer's genius from the * New World’. 
but one which is no less appealing. The symphony is here authentically interpreted by George Szell. 
conducting the Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra. 


BERLIOZ: Symphonie Fantastique 


Eduard van Beinum conducting The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam LXT 2612. 


A thrilling and, at times, terrifying musical description of the composer's unhappy love life, superbly 
played by The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam under its own conductor, Eduard van Beinum. 


RICHARD STRAUSS: Symphonia Domestica 


Clemens Krauss conducting The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra LXT 2643. 


This ‘domestic symphony’ concludes the list of Richard Strauss’s famous tone poems by providing 
an insight into the intimate home life of the composer. It is here played by The Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Clemens Krauss. 


GRIEG: Piano Concerto in A minor 


Clifford Curzon (Piano), with The London Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Anatole Fistoulari LXT 2657. 


This work. Grieg’s best full-scale composition, has earned a well deserved place in the great line of 
European piano concertos, and it is here given a superb performance by Clifford Curzon. 


Scenes from Wagnerian Music Dramas 


(a) Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Music—Paul Schoeffler (Bass-Baritone) with The Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, conducted by Rudolf Moralt 
(b) Forest Murmurs—Franz Lechleitner (Tenor) 
Flower Maidens’ Scene—Giinther Treptow (Tenor) with The Vienna State Opera Chorus; 
both with The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Hans Knappertsbusch LXT 2644. 
These great lyrical scenes from The Ring and Parsifal should appeal to those who prefer to take their 


Wagner in small quantities. They are sung by two magnificent Heldentenors, Giinther Treptow and 
Franz Lechleitner, and by Paul Schoeffler. the great Wagnerian bass-baritone. 


Arias from Mozart’s “ Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail ” 


Wilma Lipp (Soprano), Emmy Loose (Soprano), Walther Ludwig (Tenor), Peter Klein (Tenor), Endre 
Koréh (Bass), with The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Josef Krips LXT 2635. 


Ten famous arias, carefully selected from Decca’s complete recording of Mozart’s opera Die Entfuhrung 
aus dem Serail. and sung by accomplished artists of The Vienna State Opera. 


SCHUMANN: Scenes of Childhood MENDELSSOHN: Six songs without words 
Albert Ferber (Piano) LM 4544. 


Two sets of romantic piano pieces beloved in every home in which a piano is played. Do not miss 
this charming and sensitive performance by Albert Ferber. 


MUSSORGSKY: Pictures at an Exhibition 
Julius Katchen (Piano) LK 4046. 


Julius Katchen plays the original piano version of these extraordinarily vivid and brilliant piano 
sketches conceived in a picture gallery by the great Russian composer Modeste Mussorgsky. 


*% Decca long playing records must be played at 33\ rpm. 
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A concert of contemporary Swiss music 
(a) Jean Binet: String Quartet—Petru Manoliu (Violin), Jules Joubert (Violin), Louis Reisacher (Viola), 
Fritz Moser (’Cello) 
(b) Adolf Brunner: Sonata for Flute and Piano—André Jaunet (Flute), Walther Frey (Piano) 
Othmar Schoek : Toccata for Piano, Op. 29—Walther Frey (Piano) LXT 2658. 


Three charming works by modern Swiss composers which should delight anyone interested in 
contemporary musical developments on the continent. 


TURE RANGSTROEM: Symphony No. 1 in C sharp minor 


Tor Mann conducting The Stockholm Concert Association Orchestra LXT 2065. 


The first recording of a symphony by the modern Swedish composer Ture Rangstroem; it is a tribute 
to the memory of the dramatist August Strindberg. All who admire the strength and ruggedness of 
Sibelius should hear this work. 


Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg, Act I LXT 2646-7. 
Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg, Act III Lx 2648-50. 

Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg, Complete Version LXT 2659-64. 
Soloists and chorus, with The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Hans Knappertsbusch 


Wagner’s great comedy opera: this glorious work should be heard again and again for the full 
revelation of its beauties. Decca presents a great performance from Vienna, directed by Hans 
Knappertsbusch. 


Parsifal 
Soloists, with The Bayreuth Festival Chorus and Orchestra (1951), 
conducted by Hans Knappertsbusch LXT 2651-6. 


A recording of actual performances at The Bayreuth Festival Theatre in 1951, issued with the 
approval of Wieland Wagner. His production of Parsifal was hailed by critics as one of the greatest 
of all time. 


Madama Butterfly 


Renata Tebaldi and other famous soloists, with The Chorus and Orchestra of The 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome, conducted by Alberto Erede LXxT 2638-40. 


‘** Perhaps the most popular opera of all.” This moving tale of a Japanese bride abandoned by her 
sailor husband was given a wonderful musical setting by Puccini, and a superb cast brings the opera 
brilliantly to life on Decca long playing records. 


Iolanthe 
The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, conducted by Isidore Godfrey LK 4044-5. 


Never did Gilbert's fanciful imagination wax wittier than in the creation of this fantastic mélée of 
fairies, pastoral shepherds, Grenadier Guards and peers; and never did Sullivan’s music match 
his genius so well. Do not miss this performance of lolanthe by The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company. 


Patience 
The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, conducted by Isidore Godfrey LK 4047-8. 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s famous ‘aesthetic’ opera; this witty comedy satirises an artistic movement 
of seventy years ago which is now only remembered through the brilliance of the librettist’s wit and the 
beauty of the composer's melodies. Both can be enjoyed on Decca long playing records. 


* Madama Butterfly: A pamphlet giving the Italian libretto with a special English translation is in preparation, 
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THE LONG PLAYING ADVISORY PANEL 


The Long Playing Advisory Panel has compiled and sent to all dealers on the Decca record 
mailing list, details of L.P. players for use with most well-known makes of radio receivers, radio- 
gramophones and amplifiers. Your dealer should, therefore, be able to tell you which Decca 
instrument is best suited to your requirements. If he cannot do so, we shall be pleased to help 
you upon receipt of details of your existing instrument — its make, its type or model number, and 


its year of manufacture—and of your name and address. 


She ong Maying bataloque 


In return for a remittance of 1/9d, together with your name and 


address, we will send you a copy of the new Decca Long Playing 
Catalogue, listing all Decca long playing records up to the eighth 
release, plus the ninth release supplement. This will give you a 
complete catalogue of the 347 Decca Long Playing 334 r.p.m. 
records which we have issued since the introduction of long 


playing to Europe eighteen months ago. 


THE DECCA RECORD CO. LTD.. t-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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*WAGNER. Die Meistersinger von 
Niirnberg, Acts 1 and 3. 
Hans Sachs 
Paul Schoeffler (bass-bar.) 
Veit Pogner Otto Edelmann (bass) 
Kunz Vogelgesang 
Hugo Meyer Welfing (ten.) 
Konrad Nachtigall 
Wilhelm Felden (bass) 
Sixtus Beckmesser Karl Dénch (bar.) 
Fritz Kothner Alfred Poell (bar.) 
Balthasar Zorn Erich Majeut (ten.) 
Ulrich Eisslinger 
William Wergnick (ten.) 
Augustin Moser 
Gallos (ten.) 


Herman Ortel 
Harald Préglhéf (bass) 
Hans Schwarz Franz Bierbach (bass) 
Hans Foltz 
Ljubomir Pantscheff (bass) 
Walther von Stolzing 
Ginther Treptow (ten.) 


David Anton Dermota 
Eva Hilde Gueden (sop.) 
Magdalene Else Schiirhoff (sop.) 


Chorus of the Vienna State Opera, 
Vienna . Philharmonic Orchestra 


(Knappertsbusch). Act 1, Decca 
LXT2646-7 (12 798-)- Act 3, 
Decca LXT2648-50 (12 in., 118s. 6d.). 


Act 2, available on LXT2560-1, was 
reviewed in the February, 1951, issue. 
For those readers wishing to buy the 
whole opera it has been re-coupled on 
LXT2659-64 (12 in., £11 17s.). 
Now that Decca have completed their 
issue of Die Meistersinger one is able fully 
to appreciate the angle from which Hans 
Knappertsbusch approached the recording. 
There are no crowd noises in the last scene 
of the third act (not even the cheers at the 
entrance of the Mastersingers) that we had 
in the old H.M.V. set, and the conductor 
seems determined to present the work, at 
times, with the intimacy of chamber opera. 
Thus the Prelude to Act 3 is played not 
only very slowly, but with the utmost 
restraint, the first brass entry not being 
above piano and the final one certainly not 
double forte. The tone of the violins and 
the woodwind is exquisite and the delicacy 
of treatment, which conveys a wonderful 
picture of Hans Sachs deep in contempla- 
tion, is carried right through the scene with 
David, superbly sung by Anton Dermota. 
Again the orchestral interpolations during 
the chorale in Act 1, which is heard too 
faintly, are most beautifully done. 
Knappertsbusch’ takes every opportunity 
possible to indulge in delicate orchestral 
tracery, but as the result of his continual 
restraint many points are lost. Eva’s 
cry when she sees Walter in the first scene 
of the last act goes for nothing both in 
voice and orchestra, Pogner’s address in 
Act 1 is curiously dull—and it will be 
remembered that Edelmann, the fine Sachs 
of the new Bayreuth set, sings the part— 
and the downward scale passage for the 
violins introducing the Dance of the 


Apprentices might have been played by a 
mere handful of instruments. 

The recording must be blamed for 
patches of dullness and it seems much more 
variable than in the previously issued second 
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act. The great choral finale and much of 
what precedes it seems to be heard (to use 
a mixed metaphor) through the wrong end 
of a telescope. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, the orchestra is very well balanced 
with the voices. The overture has a better 
orchestral balance than in the Columbia set 
and the woodwind and horn playing all 
through is remarkably good, while one 
hears the tubas more distinctly in the last 
act than I have ever heard them before— 
indeed the solid bass tone is often surprising. 

The quintet, begun well by Hilda 
Gueden, is so poorly balanced that when 
the others enter David and Magdalena are 
more audible than Eva, while the orchestra 
can hardly be heard at all. This is a great 
misfortune. 

Giinther Treptow’s strangled high notes 
are a trial in his first act songs, but he 
sings the Prize Song to Sachs very well in 
the “lesson’’ scene, not using too much 
tone, does far better than I thought possible 
in the contest itself, and in general gives an 
intelligent reading of his part. I need not 
repeat what I wrote before about the 
David and Magdalena, both first-rate 
artists, but a few words must be said about 
the Sachs and Eva. Paul Schoeffler excels 
in the Wahn monologue and sings a most 
lovely soft E at Johannisnacht: but when he 
uses power on this note and the F above the 
tone becomes hollow and one misses 
Edelmann’s weight of voice in the great 
climax of the monologue in the final address. 
He is, however, a more tender Sachs and 
most moving in the scene with Eva before 
Walther comes in, and after her great out- 
burst : always excellent too in conversational 
passages. 

Hilde Gueden, better recorded than in 
the second act, which I imagine was the 
first to be done, is delightful in the first act 
and in most of the third act, but she does 
not make ‘‘ O Sachs mein Freund’’ nearly as 
thrilling as Elisabeth Schwarzkopf did, nor 
did I care for the way she negotiated the 
trill at the end of the Prize Song. She is, I 
should say, a good but not a superlative 
Eva. One might write pages about this 
issue, as about any issue of this greatest of 
operas. With all the inequalities of per- 
formance and recording it gave me much 
pleasure and time and again I noticed 
detail that had before escaped me. The 
breaks, except between sides three and 
four of Act 3, are well planned and it is 
indeed a relief not to have the sudden cuts 
of the Columbia set. 

I look forward with great interest to 
reviewing the Decca Parsifal in our next 
issue and here there will be fair ground for 
comparison as regards recording, since, 
like the Columbia Meistersinger, it was made 
during one of the performances at Bayreuth. 

ALR. 


RECORDS FROM AMERICA 


Not available in this country 
*COUPERIN. Harpsichord Suite, 14th 


Ordre. Pantomime from 26th 
Ordre. Eta Harich-Schneider 
(harpsichord). Urania UPLP 5003 


I wrote rude words about the recording 
before issued of this artist playing Couperin 
(vide October issue, 1951) and can only 
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repeat that I resent having to turn the 
volume control down so low that any 
other LP recording would be almost 
inaudible in order to get this one to sound 
likea ichord and not some ‘‘ monstrous 
Polyphone ”’ of a harp ! 

The fault is repeated: but I remained 
sufficiently calm to reduce the volume 
drastically and judge the playing. The 
Fourteenth Ordre includes the exquisite 
Rossignol en amour and Carillon de Cythére, 
both of which are well played, but the two 
quick pieces are taken too rapidly for my 
taste, especially Le Rossignol Vainguer in 
which the speed blurs the phrases. The 
Urania engineers would do well to listen 
to the recent Decca issue of early English 
keyboard music to get an idea of the 
proper level at which to record old 
instruments. A.R. 


*BERLIOZ : FRANCK. Overture, 
Les Francs - Juges. Symphony 
Orchestra of Radio Berlin (Sergiu 
Celibidache). Psyche. Linz Bruck- 
ner Symphony Orchestra (I.. G 
Jochum). Urania URLP7024 (12 in.). 

It is a long time since we had a recording 
of Franck’s symphonic poem Psyche, but 
we could not have got a finer performance © 
than this. The Linz Bruckner Symphony 

Orchestra is obviously a body to be 

reckoned with, and its conductor has 

extracted from it the maximum warmth of 
tone without ever falsifying the proportions : 
in fact, his scrupulous observance of 
dynamic markings is one of the first things 
to strike anyone who listens with a score. 
Whether it is the orchestra’s own affiliations, 
or merely the close approximation of date 
between this work (written at the same time 
as the Symphony) and the later Bruckner 
symphonies, the general style of this issue 
emphasises that, though Franck is usually 
reckoned among French composers, his 
thought and technique are far more 

German than French. Psyche, which is 

really a symphonic suite and not a sym- 

phonic poem (the choral movements are, 
as usual, omitted in this performance), 
clearly owes much in idiom to the Liszt- 

Wagner school, and is one of Franck’s few 

unblushingly sensuous compositions, far 

removed from the maudlin piety which 
pervades much of his output. It is not, 
perhaps, a great work, but to quote the 
sublime summing-up of one of Franck’s 
biographers (who was decorated by the 

French Government for his critical insight 

into French music), “it is nice music to 

listen to.’’ Unfortunately the very high 
standard of playing here is marred by the 
plummy and over-reverberant recording. 

The early Berlioz overture is well 
enough recorded, but the orchestra is an 
inferior one, so that the work, which 

Berlioz intended as fearsome and terrible 

(he spoke of it as having been inspired by 


NIXA Long Playing 
DIXIT 


Antonio Vivaldi 


Soloists, Chorus and Chamber Orchestra 
of the Scuola Veneziana 


1—12” record NIXA LP 537 
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‘ the fires of hell ’’), merely sounds crudely 
melodramatic. In this performance the 
undeniable weaknesses in the score seem 
to be underlined, the original flashes of 
genius in the suggestion of the horrific 
submerged in a welter of clumsy sabre- 
rattling. 


*WILHELM STRIENZ CONCERT. Der 
Néck (Loewe) : Des Trinkers 
Wunsch _ _ (Nicolai) : Auf das 
Trinkglas (Schumann): Im diesen 
heil’gen Hallen, from ‘‘ Die Zauber- 
fléte ’’ (Mozart): Vecchia zi 
from ‘“‘ La Bohéme”’ (Puccini): La 
Calunnia, from “Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia’’ (Rossini): Finale, from 
“Der Barbier von Bagdad’’ (Cor- 
nelius): Als Bublein klein, from 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
(Nicolai): Nimm mein trauriges 
Herz (Roland): Zwischen Marie 
und Sophie (Hirgstatter). Wilhelm 
Strienz (bass), Symphony Orchestra 
and Chorus of Radio Berlin (Stein- 
kopf). Urania URLP7026 (12 in.). 

The recording of the veice on this record 
is hard and strident, and thus it is difficult 
to assess the true qualities of the singer, 
who is immensely popular in Germany, 
and has sung not only in opera and 
operetta, but has also several films to his 
credit. His versatility, at least, is fully 
shown on this record, and there is also no 
doubt as to the range and power of his 
voice. 

At the same time, this type of hotch- 
potch must be deplored from a musical 
point of view, for few people would be 
sufficiently all-embracing in their musical 
tastes to enjoy all the different types of 
composition represented on this disc. In 
fact the emphasis is rather on the performer 
than the music, and to most ears the result 
will surely be both incongruous and 
monotonous. 

The selections from Italian opera do not 
sound well in German, and the rapid 
passages of the Barber aria sound perilously 
near Sprechgesang.’’ Hans Hermann 
Nissen, the baritone, puts in an appearance 
in the finale from ‘‘ Der Barbier von 
Bagdad,’’ and the Symphony Orchestra 
and Chorus of Radio Berlin are heard to 
considerable advantage, as far as the 
quality of the recording allows us to 


judge. j.F. 
*VERDI: MOZART. Arias and Duets 


Steinkopf). Urania URLP7027 (12 in.). 
Leaving aside if possible the misuse of 
LP that this random collection of bits and 
pieces represents, I think it can be said that 
voice-fanciers will like this disc (for here 
are two fine manly vocal organs displayed 
at the full power of their possessors’ lungs) 
and musicians will wince at most of it. The 
aim seems to have been to sing everything 
at full blast, regardless of what the score 
demands ; the recording of the orchestra 
varies from good to downright disgraceful ; 
and to English ears there is something 
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particularly disagreeable in_ essentially 
Italian opera being sung (without any 
warning from the presentation material, 
be it said) in German. There is only one 
Mozart extract—Un’ aura amorosa from 
Cosi fan tutte—and judging from the 
laboured, heavy-handed treatment, in- 
accurate in details, that Roswaenge gives 
it, this is perhaps just as well. He is more 
at ease in an aria from Ballo in Maschera, 
though it is taken too fast and not at all pp. 
Schlusnus, for his one solo, contributes a 
Di Provenza il mar which sounds as if his 
mind was on his football pools, and which 
is chiefly remarkable for its absence of line 
and its audible breathing. The one true 
duet (from Act 2 of Don Carlos, not Act 1 
as labelled) is altogether a better pro- 
position, though taken far too rumbustiously. 
The two extracts from Act 3 of Forza del 
Destino are not real duets, but scenes, with 
a chorus and various unnamed characters 
coming and going : these scenes include the 
oath of friendship as the two men go into 
battle and from later in the act the challenge 
and the duel. Here there is a good opera- 
house atmosphere and much to admire in 
the general effect ; but three things I did 
not admire were Roswaenge’s rhythmic 
instability, his inaptly lusty singing at 
the words “‘ Now I die,’’ and the record- 
ing’s hideous sag in pitch on the last bars 
of scene 4. LS. 


POETRY AND DICTION 


POEMS OF WALTER DE LA MARE. 
Arabia: Haunted: No: Comfort: 
Sam: The Song of the Shadows: 
Nod: The Song of the Mad 
Prince. (DX 1804). Nostalgia: 
The Forest: Autumn: “It was 
the last time he was seen 
alive” : All that’s past: Thou art 
my long lost peace: The Scribe: 
Farewell: Read by Jill Balcon and 
Robert Harris. Col imbia DX1804- 
5 (12 in., 13s. 8d.). Recorded under 
the auspices of the British Council. 

Mr. de la Mare’s selection as the latest 
poet for inclusion in the Anthology of 

British Poetry series may be regarded as a 

just tribute to one who holds a unique 

place in modern letters. There is a quality 
in his verse, of magic, enchantment and 
glamour in the old English sense of the 
word, rare in any poetry and almost ron- 
existent to-day. Much of his work touches 

a strain which carries us back to certain 

aspects of the Romantic revival, notably to 

Coleridge ; and like all romantics his 

attitude embraces an element of stark 

realism and deep-rooted pessimism. His is a 

muse which goes on its way ignoring 

factions, revolutions and disturbances, steer- 
ing its own course by the clear light in its 
creator’s mind. He is one of those poets of 
whom W. B. Yeats wrote in a famous 
preface, ‘‘ None of these were innovators ; 
they’ preferred to keep all the past their 
rival ; their fame will increase with time.’’ 

Throughout his long life Mr. de la Mare 
has given us a vast quantity of short lyrics 
and verses. The distinction is deliberate, 
for on the one hand he writes short lyrics 
of great apparent simplicity but which 
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spring from a poetic mind of superb 
clarity and insight; while on the other 
hand he writes an equal number of 
delightful light verses and children’s rhymes. 
Just where these two currents divide in the 
main stream of his mind it is impossible to 
tell, but although they appear clearly 
separated on the surface they both spring 
from the same order of imagination. 

In view of the great quantity of verse 
de la Mare has written it would be obviously 
impossible to do more than skim the surface 
of his total work. However, as usual in this 
series, the handful of poems presented on 
these two records give about as good a cross 
section as could be hoped for in the space 
available. If the lyric poetry tends to 
predominate over the light verse that is 
only to be expected in this particular 
context. From this point of view it might 
even be possible to make out a case for an 
issue at some later date devoted entirely to 
this side of the poet’s art, as exemplified 
in his ‘“‘ Collected Rhymes and Verses,”’ 
from which there are nevertheless three 
examples here included. 

About the readings I am not at all times 
quite so unreservedly happy as I usually 
am in this series. Right at the start I feel 
that Mr. Robert Harris fails to convey the 
wonder and mystery of Arabia by adopting 
far too parsonical a tone. The same is true 
of both readers here and there throughout 
the issue to a greater or lesser extent. I 
admit the difficulty of reading this poet 
successfully ; I admit that the particular 
quality of these poems must be unusually 
difficult to ‘‘ get across’? ; I admit, even, 
that there are some instances when one is 
tempted to resent the intrusion of the 
human voice at all into this dream world. 
Perhaps that is why I find these readings 
most successful in the lighter poems where 
their particular perkiness seems to be very 
well brought out. 

Not, then, an unreservedly successful 
issue, but still one capable of giving a great 
deal of pleasure, and certainly one which 
those (and I hope there are many) who are 
building a complete collection of this 
Anthology need not hesitate to add to the 
earlier issues. 

One of my sides tended to spit rather 
badly in places ; otherwise the voices are 
well recorded. 


Books Received 
Claudio Monteverdi (H. F. Redlich). 


O.U.P. 21s. Musical Britain, 1951. O.U.P. 
21s. Schumann (ed. G. Abraham). O.U.P. 
ivan (A. Jacobs): Russian O (M. 
Cooper). Max Parrish. 7s. 6d. ma 


Miniature Scores 

The following miniature scores have been 
received from Messrs. Eulen : Bach.-- 
Cantatas, Nos. 8 (1028, 4s.), 19 (1027, 3s. 6d.), 
(1013, 4s.), 60 (1017, 104 (1023, 
Eeeipones-dlene Trio (83, 2s. 6d.). ydn 
—String Quartets in B (165, 2s. gd.) and in G 

(61), Symphony No. 98 (48 


Rig 

See from Operas. Helge Roswaenge 
(tenor), Heinrich Schlusnus (bari- 

oe tone), Orchestra and Chorus of 
the Berlin State Opera (Hans 
oF uintet, K.452 (100, 3s.) an ivertimento 
poey No. 7 (141, 3s. 6d.). Purcell—Two Suites 
ae from the Fairy Queen (891, 3s.). Schubert— 
ape Symphony No. 1 (504, 6s.). And from Messrs. 
Wace Boosey & Hawkes: Copeland—Sextet (5s.), 
Outdoor Overture (5s.). : 
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There must be a reason! 


For the unprecedented demand for Expert handmade productions. Old readers, 
many of whom have known us personally for over thirty years, will of course understand 
the reasons for this demand, but new readers, especially those of the younger generation 
now being introduced to really high quality reproduction for the first time, will need a 
little more than our world wide reputation in order to convince them of the very great 
superiority of an outfit built to their personal requirements, over a model gevcinned 
ready made. 


Of course there are dozens of reasons why the Expert is the musician’s choice. These 
are a few of them. 


We are able to offer a choice of Amplifiers, Loudspeakers, Radio Tuner Units, Pick-ups, 
Filters, etc., that no mass production firm could offer, for the simple reason that when 
you build in quantities you cannot depart from standard, and what is more by cutting out 
all Agents’ and Dealers’ profits, we can offer far better value for money. 


We introduced ‘‘ Binaural Listening,” which in our opinion will prove to be one of the 
biggest thrills in store for the critical listener. 


By producing in small quantities we can devote more time to testing and tuning one 
model before it is delivered than a big firm can spend in testing one hundred. In fact we 
often wonder if these ready-made models are really tested at all, from a ‘‘ musical ” 
point of view. 


In every Expert outfit, the Amplifier, Loudspeaker and Pick-up, also the Radio Tuner 
Unit (if any), is designed, built, tested and tuned as one complete unit. 


There is also the very great advantage of personal contact. You are not dealing with 
an Agent, you are dealing with the actual maker. Of course all our clients cannot 
visit us personally, we wish they could, but we can give our personal attention to the 
exact requirements of each individual customer. 


I have said nothing about the most important reason of all, the real reason why so 
many readers look forward to the time when they can own an Expert, and that is 
‘* performance,” i.e. a standard of record and radio reproduction exclusive to an - 
Expert, and for this we are fully content to allow our satisfied customers to be, as always, 
our best advertisement, and be they old Expert owners or new ones, we know the future 
of the Expert is safe in their hands. 


May we send you details of all Expert productions ? 


DEMONSTRATIONS AT ANY TIME, DAY OR EVENING BY APPOINTMENT 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
“INGERTHORPE,” GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 


Telephone : MOUntview 6875 
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HAYDN E FLAT QUARTET Op. 64 No. 6 
The St. George Quartet S 1006-7 


BUTTERWORTH “Is My Team Ploughing” 1 p 1997 
IRELAND “ The Soldier’ 


PELHAM HUMPHREY “As Freezing Fountains” Records 
(1660) My Lytell Prety One”’ 
“‘ Have you seen but a white lily grow?”’ R 1008 SONATA 4 DE 
(anon. 1560) GAMBA AND CONTINUO § 1003 
LAWRENCE WATTS (Tenor) acc. Norah Newby Edith Lake (Gamba) 
Dorothy Erhart (Harpsichord) 
JOAQUIN NIN. 
VILLANCICOS ESPANOLES 1005 
PRICE LIST Margaret Haes (Mezzo-Soprano) 
R 10” Records 6/6 each (incl. P.T. 
ecords 6/6 each (incl. P.T.) Aonach Cill Disirt (The Fair of Killdysart) 
S 12” Records 9/9 each (incl. P.T.) Seoladh na nGamba (Driving of the calves) R 1003 
IDE NE CADLAIGH (Irish Traditional Singer) 
WESLEY’S CHAPEL CHOIR 
The Lord is my Shepherd (C. K. Scott) R 1001 
Oh Lord increase my Faith (Gibbons 


Conducted by Charles Cleall 
\Y Ask your dealer to let you have our full list. If you have difficulty obtain- 
ing Argo records, write to the address below, and we will be glad to put 


¢ ab you in touch with our nearest agent.: 


Home enquiries: Overseas enquiries 


Argo Record Company Ltd., PANREK 
29 George Street, 28 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1 (wei os2s) London, W.1 (may 3903) 


Let’s forget the Loudspeaker 
and get on with the music 


O wants to listen to a loudspeaker anyhow when 

there’s Beethoven on the record ? You can take 
the Klipschorn Reproducer for granted, almost ignore 
its presence in fact, and enjoy the music for a change. 
No need to sit open-mouthed, simulating admiration 
for the booms, tizzes, shrieks and tinkles customarily 
inseparable from ‘‘ high fidelity ’’ reproduction but 
never heard in the concert hall: this instrument 
sounds as close to the original as is possible today and 
will continue to set the standard for a long while so far 
as we can see. If you can afford £145 for a loudspeaker 
it’s quite a good investment: you can spend a lot 
more money over a period of years and still not be 
satisfied. 


VITAVOX LIMITED, WESTMORELAND ROAD, LONDON, N.W.9 TEL. COLINDALE 8667/3 
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enny Baker and his Band 

***Tullaby of Broadway (Dubin, Warren, 

arr. Baker) (Parlophone CE13767) 

*** Exploitation (Baker, arr. Baker) (Parlo- 

phone CE13768) 
R3490—5s. 44d.) 
er (tpt); Vic Ash (alto, clart); Harry Klein 
lo, ba) reddy Cautenay (tnr); Stan Tracey 
Alan Macdonald (bass); Johnny Flanagan 
in ” January 2nd, 1952. London. 

In Lullaby of Broadway, Kenny Baker 
blossoms out at his most exciting best in a 
two-bar lead-in to a saxophone passage and 
more or less keeps it up throughout his solo 
chorus. The rest of the time he devotes himself 
to leading neatly the ensemble parts of a 
pleasantly interesting small band arrangement 
of this 1935 “Gold Diggers of Broadway ” 
film tune. which has been revived for the 
current ‘Lullaby of Broadway” screen 
musical. Best of the other solos in the side 
are those by clarinettist Vic Ash and pianist 
Stan Tracey. 

Exploitation is a pleasingly different 12-bar 
theme in —— tempo by Kenny’s altoist 
Harry Kle 

It was iets for (and first heard in) one 
of Kenny’s Jazz for Moderns broadcasts. 
So I need perhaps hardly add that it is treated 
in the modern manner that is generally 
described as bop, or that the solos—by Kenny, 
Vic Ash (on alto and clarinet) and Stan 
Tracey—have noticeable bop tendencies. But 
don’t let that comment put anyone off. The 
record keeps within the bounds that should be 
appreciated by the most conservative swing 
enthusiasts as well as the bop fans. 


Savannah Churchill—Vocaliste (C.) 

***7 Don’t Believe In Tomorrow (Fred Wise, 

August 20th, 195! 

wy Sin (C. Shull, George 
Hoven) (Am. wae Er 2VB-3290) 
(Same session) 

(H.M.V. JO288—5s. 44d.) 


It is E.M.I.’s enterprising Overseas Depart- 
ment that we have to thank for this first 
opportunity to hear on records coloured singer 
Savannah Churchill, who was the vocaliste 
with Benny Carter’s orchestra round about 
1943, and who made personal appearances in 
London at the Palladium and Astor and Colony 
Clubs in April last year. 

These songs, in which Miss Churchill is 
accompanied by organ, rhythm section and 
what the label describes as a choir, are both 
“ commercial ”? numbers. Miss Churchill sings 
them as such, which means she indulges in 
none of the licence one hopes and looks for in 
performances by coloured stars who have made 
a name in jazz. But coloured singers usually 
have an individuality of style that is all their 
own, and Miss Churchill manages to get a 
suggestion of her’s into these records. 


Gil 
(Esquire 


johnny Dankworth Seven 
Strictly Confidential (Bud Powell, 
Fuller) (Esquire SSS-7-229 


) 
**#Allen’s Alley (Denzil Best) 
SSS-7-230) 
(Esquire 10-193—6s. 54d.) 
*#ee*]ush Life (Billy Strayhorn) (V by Cleo 
Laine) (Esquire SSS-7-228) 
*** Mr. and. Mississippi (Irving Gordon) (V 
by Cleo Laine) (Esquire SSS-7-227) 
(Esquire 5-052—5s. gd.) 
(no) ; Eddie Taylor (drs). 
With so deal with again this 
month that as usual I shall be unable to 
mention all of them anyway, I have no s 


to say more of Johnny Dankworth’s medium 
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paced Strictly Confidential and fast Allen’s Alley 
(first heard on 1948-released H.M.V. Bg639, 
by Coleman Hawkins’s All Stars) than that 
they are very fair examples of Dankworth’s 
jazz for moderns, with good solos in both by 
him, trombonist Eddie Harvey, pianist Bill 
Le Sage and trumpet player Eddie Blair. 

Lush Life, however, calls for a more special 
word, Although issued on Esquire’s red 

“commercial ’’ label, it is about the most 
uncommercial song written since Strange Fruit. 
But in both its tune and lyrics it is a most 
fascinating one, and Cleo Laine sings its long 
ad lib. verse and “in rhythm ’”’ chorus with a 
style and feeling that could make her one of 
our leading vocalistes—at any rate among 
those who understand. The well scored and 
played accompaniment is a more than adequate 
— for her and the song. 

Miss Laine and the band also do well in 

Mr. and Mississippi, but artistically this song 
cannot compare with Billy Strayhorn’s lovely 
Lush Life. 


Johnny Dodds’ Black Bottom Stompers 
** Weary Blues (Artie Matthews) (Am. 
Vocalion E22721) 
**New Orleans Stomp (Lil Hardin, Louis 
Armstrong) (Am. Vocalion E22723) 
(Vocalion V1008—7s. 6d.) 

Dodds (clart); Barney Bigard (nr, bar); Louis 
Armstrong Gerald Reeves Earl 
(pno); Bud Scott (sj0); Baby Dodds (drs). (C.) 
April 22nd, 1927. 


These and the later mentioned Trixie Smith 
titles constitute the two which have so far 
reached me of four more records issued last 
month in the recently introduced Vocalion 
“ Origins of Jazz ’’ series. 

The personnel is taken from the labels, but 
should .be accepted with some reserve. There 
has always been some doubt about the line-up 
for this session, especially as regards the saxo- 
phonist (whom Jazz Directory gives, incorrectly 
I think, as Stump Evans) and the trombonist. 
However, there is no doubt about the presence 
of Johnny Dodds, and little about the presence 
of Louis Armstrong and Earl Hines, although 
the last mentioned changed his style consider- 
ably in later years. 

 performances—well recorded for the 
period, although if Baby Dodds used a bass 
drum it is inaudible—are typical of Johnny 
Dodds and the small jazz groups with which he 
recorded at’ the time. They should have a 
strong appeal to collectors of early jazz records 
if not also to all others. 


y Goodman and his Orchestra 
Deon South Camp Meeting (Henderson, 
Mills) (Am. Columbia CO45670) 
**** King Porter Stomp (Jelly-Roll Morton) 
(Am. Golumbin C045677) 
(Columbia DC575—5s. 44d.) 


45670—Goodman (clart) ; 
mie 


art 
26th, 1951. 
29th, 1951. U.S.A. 


For some little rene there have been 
indications in America that swing may be on 
the way back to take the place, as the next 
vogue in jazz, of the post-war “ Dixieland ” 
revival and the never widely appreciated bop. 

It needed only the first suggestion of this 


possibility to put Swing King Benny Goodman 
on his toes. He promptly fixed up for himself 
sundry concerts, broadcasts and _ television 
dates, all with swing groups of various sizes, 
and followed up their success by recording, 
last April, for American Columbia, from 
Fletcher Henderson arrangements he had in 
store, but had not previously recorded, eight 
of the numbers which had been among the 
most popular in his repertoire during the 
swing era. 

Down South Camp Meeting and King Porter 
Stomp. are the first two to be made available. 
They are on the English Columbia overseas 
supplement, and can be obtained by order 
through any Columbia record stockist. 

They are good examples of swing in the 
true Goodman tradition. But with a band like 
this I ought to have been able to use a more 
enthusiastic adjective than good. I ought to 
have been able to say brilliant. 

Why can’t I? I think the answer lies in 
Mr. Goodman himself. It often takes an 
inspired soloist to fan a hot band into a real 
conflagration, and that is just what Benny is 
not here. He does well, but something of the 
old fire seems to have gone out of his playing. 

However, if the performances miss the spark 
of inspiration, they have the glow—the 
musicianship, the style and the drive—of swing 
at its not so far from best. Benny rides again | 


Russell Jacquet and his All-Star Orchestra 

**Bongo Blues —— Williams, Bass) 

(Am. King 5704) 
** King acquet) (Am. King 
(Vague V2061—6s. 54d.) 
iggins (pno) ; Charles 
Drayton (bass) ; Chi ton (drs on 5706, all 
percussion instruments on 5704). Circa 1950. 

King’s Spinner is our old friend (or enemy, 
according to your taste) bop, very much on 
the lines one might have expected from some 
of the early Dizzy Gillespie or Miles Davis 
small groups. 

Inset between the then conventional opening 
and closing trumpet-tenor saxophone unisons 
are solos by Russell Jacquet and the tenor. 
Jacquet’s trumpet may not be sensational, but 
it is in every way good. I wish I could say as 
much for the tenor, but he is just another of 
those growling honkers. 

Bongo Blues is a four-bar riff, worked out, 
in slow tempo, on the long familiar 12-bar blues 
harmonies, strongly flavoured by Afro-Cuban 
rhythm instruments. 

Melodically it is all pretty monotonous, with 
nobody, except the imaginative, tasteful and 
generally quite delightful pianist Jerry Wiggins, 
doing anything worthy of any comment. 
Nevertheless it has a bizarre character which 
gives it a certain fascination, and there is some 
additional interest in the fact that, by means of 
superimposing one. recording on another, 
Chico Hamilton plays all the Afro-Cuban 
percussion instruments employed. 


Stan Kenton and his Orchestra 
**Blues in Burlesque (Pts. I and Il) (Maynard 
Ferguson, Shelly Manne) (V_ by 
Shelly Manne) (Am. Capitol 164) 
(Capitol CL13650—6s.) 
This is not so much a burlesque of the blues 
as of the way blues were played by the big 
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Hymie Schertzer, Al 

rt Drellinger, Peanuts 

H Billy Butterfield, 
Jimmy Maxwell, Al Stewart (ips); Will Bradley, 
Cutty Cutshal!l, Lou McGarity (tm)s); Stan Free- 
man (pno); Johnny Smi 
(bass) Terry Snyder (drs). 
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bands, such as Count Basie’s and Jimmie 
Lunceford’s, and sung by such as Jimmy 


Rushing. 

It could have been funny had it been 
approached in a spirit of subtle parody. 
Instead it is noisy, red-nosed travesty which I 
find as dull as it is raucous. 

Part II, in which Shelly Manne (probably 
wisely unnamed for it on the label) shouts 
sundry not unamusing satires on blues lyrics, 
is the more humorous of the two sides. 


Billy May and his Orchestra 
** When My Sugar Walks Down the Street 
(Austin, McHugh, Mills) (Am. Capitol 
7949) (Released America Summer, 


1951) 

#* Fai Man Boogie (May) (V by Alvin 
Stoller) (Am. Capitol 7950) (Released 
America Summer, 1951) 

(Capitol CL13659—4s.) 

Billy May seems to be Capitol’s reply to 
Victor’s Ralph Flanagan and Buddy Morrow. 
I am told they are sponsoring the public 
appearances of his orchestra, which the 
American music magazines are hailing as one 
of the best of the new swing combinations. 

Whether or not this is justified, at least Mr. 
May does not copy the Glenn Miller pattern 
as closely as some of his competitors have been 
doing. His saxophone section slurs up and 
down in a way that Major Miller would never 
have tolerated, and his brass section packs a 
punch that would have startled the lover of 
mutes probably even more than it will startle 


ou. 
3 For all this blast of his brass, however, Mr. 
May’s wailing saxes and his rather stodgy 
rhythm section give his revival of the good old 
When My Sugar a curiously lethargic quality, 
and the only part of it which seems to be 
worth any real praise is the nice toned, stylish 
tenor solo. 

The slightly faster, and so outwardly less 
languid, Fat Man Boogie takes honours for a 
quite prepossessing melodic trombone solo. 
But otherwise the side, which for all its title is 
only sort of semi-boogie woogie, is much the 
same kind of thing as its coupling. 

A Mr. Alvin Stoller gets on this side a label 
credit as vocalist. Never to my knowledge has 
anyone ever achieved such distinction for 
so little effort. The only vocal part of 
the record consists of two words, “ Eddie 
Cantor,” the significance (if any) of which is 
completely beyond my comprehension. 


Howard McGhee and his Orchestra 

***Cool Fantasy (Parts I and II) (McGhee) 

(Am. Modern Music 136A and B) 
(Vogue V2049—6s. 53d.) 
Teddy Edwards, (reeds); Gerald 
Wilson (pt); Vic Dickenson (tmb!; Vernon B: 
ie Mingus (bass); Roy Porter (drs). 
irca 1946. U.S.A. 

Despite the presence of Howard McGhee, 
Charlie Parker and others we have come to 
look upon as exclusively bop musicians, you will 
not hear on either of these sides anything in 
the nature of bop. For Cool Fantasy is, for all 
its name, a 12-bar riff played in the swing 
idiom, with riff backgrounds to many of the 
solos, and one can only assume that this record 
of it was made before even Parker and McGhee 
had decided it was time to try out the bop 
idea on wax. 

In view of this it is difficult to identify who 
plays what. However, if you prefer swing to 
bop, and are not going to be disappointed at 
finding Parker, McGhee, Thompson and most 
of the others sounding more like escapees from 
a Count Basie combination, you may like this 
record. The solos, with Vic Dickenson’s among 
the best, have their not uninteresting moments. 
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Oscar Pettiford, his ’Cello and Orkette 
**** Swingin’ till the Girls Come Home (Pettiford) 
(Am. Mercer 4025) 
**** Bei Mir Bist du Schoen (Jacobs, Seconda, 
Cahn, Chaplin) (Am. Mercer 4028) 
(Vogue V2083—6s. 54d.) 
4028—Pettiford (’cello); Kenny Drew 
Tommy Potter (bass); Arthur Taylor (drs). 
28th, 1951. New York. 

4025—As above, plus Howard McGhee (tpt); Joe 
Roland (vib). Same session. 

Ex-Duke Ellington bass player Oscar Petti- 
ford here follows uv his ’cello solos of Take the 
“A” Train, Oscalypso, Blues for Blanton and 
Perdido, on Vogue V2009 and V2018 (reviewed 
last September)—and with even more con- 
spicuous results. 

In Bei Mir he not only makes the ’cello 
sound in tone like a guitar, but also plays on it 
the sort of improvisation one might exvect to 
find played on a guitar. All of which says 
plenty for his pizzicato technique. And when 
you take into consideration also the drive that 
he gets behind it, you may well be forgiven 
should you come to the conclusion that the 
’cello has a place in jazz that only Mr. Pettiford 
has even started to exnloit. 

In Swingin’ till his ’cello sounds rather more 
like a ’cello. But the technique, drive and style 
are equally conspicuous; and with Howard 
McGhee’s trumpet and Joe Roland’s vibraphone 
providing the spice of additional variety, this 
side is just as exciting and provocative as its 
obverse. 


Tommy Pollard’s Downbeat Five 

***Fast of the Sun (Brooks, Bowman) 

(Esquire M-7-162) 
** Dover, Come Back To Me (Hammerstein IT, 
Romberg) (Esquire M-7-164) 
(Esquire 10-188—6s. 54d.) 

Pollard ~~ ; Snike Robinson (alto); Victor 
Feldman (ih); Lennie Bush (bass); Tony Crombie 
(drs). April 18th, 1951. 

Although Tony Crombie’s incessant cymbals 
and bass drum syncopations add respectively 
little more than a disconcerting jangle and 
thump to the fast Lover, Come Back, modernists 
will find plenty of excitement in Spike Robin- 
son’s alto and Victor Feldman’s vibraphone 
solos. But I preferred their more tasteful 

formances, and that of Tommy Pollard 
(although he is under-recorded) in the slower 
and often quite charming East of the Sun. 


no) 


June Richmond—Vocaliste 


***7 Can’t Give You Anything But Love, Baby 
(Fields, McHugh) (Danish Odeon 
Sto.8181) 

***Confessin’ (Neiburg, Dougherty, Reynolds) 
(Danish Odeon Sto.8182) 

(Odeon SD5608—+s. 44d.) 

**1f You've Got the Money (I’ve Got the Time) 
(Lefty Frizell, Jim Beck) (Danish 
Odeon Sto.8183) 

**Thirsty for. Your Kisses (Lee Morris, Bill 
Ficks) (Danish Odeon Sto.8184) 

(Odeon SD5606—5s. 44d.) 

Acc. by Svend Asmussen’s Kvintett. August, 1951. 
Stockholm. 

Sixteen stone, Chicago born, coloured June 
Richmond has sung with Jimmy Dorsey and 
Cab Calloway, but she is best known over here 
for her 1940 recordings with Andy Kirk and his 
Clouds of Joy—notable among which is Cuban 
Boogie Woogie on Brunswick 03180—and 
personal appearance at the London Casino in 
the autumn of 1948. 

In her. Andy Kirk days, June was a blues 
shouter, and that Cuban Boogie Woogie was 
quite something in the way of blues yelling. 

To-day—now that she has settled in 
Europe following a great success in Paris 
after her London visit—she seems to have 
decided that she should be more polite. In 
these sides, issued in the Parlophone overseas 
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list, which she made in Stockholm last August 
with Svend Asmussen’s band, she tries a few 
hot licks, but they come out as only lukewarm. 

However, what Miss Richmond does she 
does suavely, and the Asmussen group, provides 
tuneful if unadventurous support. 


Ralph Sharon Trio 
es (Hoagy Carmichael) (Melodisc 
I 


Ralph Sharon Sextet 
**#*7 Get a Kick Out of You (Cole Porter) 
(Melodisc 228) 
(Melodisc 1201—6s. 54d.) 

Trio—Sharon 

xtet—Sharon 

Slavin (vib); Alam Meicalf (gtr) ; 

Leon Roy (drs). October 25th, 1951. London. 

Just to let you know that I’m not asleep, I 
point out that Ralph fluffs a note in the second 
bar of the first chorus of Skylark. But this is a 
minor blemish which only momentarily mars 
the enjoyment of three minutes’ tuneful 
S ising with Hoagy Carmichael’s delightful 
tune. 

For his more sprightly-paced performance of 
Cole Porter’s equally fascinating melody, Ralph 
uses a larger combination. The first chorus, 
with the piano and vibraphone in unison, has a 
Shearing sound. (Not that this means Sharon 
copies. If the side had been by Shearing I 
would have described it as having a Sharon 
sound.) The rest of the record is a sequence of 
solos until we come to the end with a repeat of 
the opening chorus idea. As an example of 
artistic, easy-on-the-ear, small-group swing with 
the right modern flavour, this side wants some 
beating. 


Trixie Smith—Blues Singer 
*** Freight Train Blues (Williams) (Am. 
Vocalion 63866) 
(Trixie Smith) (Am. Vocalion 
3907 
(Vocalion V1006—7s. 6d.) 
Acc. by Sidney Bechet (clart, sy “4 ; Charlie Shavers 
ight (bass); O'Neil S or te) 
26th, 1938. U.S.A. 

The late Trixie Smith—she died in September 
1943—was one of the five unrelated Smiths 

the others were Bessie,“ Mamie, Laura and 

lara) who have taken their place in the 
history of jazz as the first and greatest blues 
singers to be heard on records. 

These two sides are excellent examples of 
Trixie feelingly singing innocuous, but sincere 
and genuine, slow blues in the deep, rich voice 
she acquired in her later years. 

The good accompaniments are notable for 
Richard Fullbright’s well reproduced “ walk- 
ing ’’ bass, Teddy Bunn’s guitar solo in Trixie 
Blues, Charlie Shavers’s subtle but heartfelt 
trumpet backings, and Sidney Bechet’s solo in 
Freight Train. Contrary to so many of his other 
more recent records, Bechet is playing the sort 
of music which is his metier, and in the 
company to which he belongs, and he sounds 
all the better for it. 


Reinhold Svensson Quintet 
**#*#%0.20 Special (Warren) (Swedish Metro- 
. mome MR-143-A) 
*#** That Old Feeling (Brown) (Swedish 
Metronome MR-145-A) 
(Esquire MR-184—s. 54d.) 

Svensson (p70) ; (vib) ; Rolf Berg 
October 13th, 1950. Sweden. 

Five of Sweden’s most prominent modernists 
take their cue from the George Shearing 
formula. The result may not be quite as 
exciting as George sometimes produces. But 
it is smooth and tasteful, and includes some 
great playing by pianist Reinhold Svensson. 
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SEND FOR LISTS 


Export Enquiries to 
The Nixa Record Company 


NEW ISSUES 
BAROQUE ORGAN MUSIC 


Prelude and Fugue in B Flat Major 
Simon 

Fantasia in G Minor 
Pachelbel 

Prelude and Fugue in E Minor (No. 3) 


Bruhns 
“* Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei Ehr’”’ 
Traditional 


Variations on “* Mein Junges Leben hat ein End’’ 


Played by Walter Supper on 
Gabler Organs in Wurttemberg 
Fantasia A Minor 


R.P.M. LONG-PLAYING FLEXIBLE 


NIXA 3 3 MICROGROOVE RECORDING 


SCHUETZ, Heinrich 


The Passion According to St. Matthew and 
2 Motets—Die Worte der Abendmahlein- 
setzung 

Soloists and Chorus of the Stuttgart 
Choral Society, Hans Grischkat, con- 
ductor. Two 12 in. records .. es 


STAINER, John 


The Crucifixion: 
Jan van der Gucht (tenor), Denis 
LP 224 Noble (baritone), Frederick Wood- 
house (organist, The Whitehall Choir, 
conducted by Clifton — Two 


Bac ; 

Ricercare No. 12 in C Major 12 in. records. 
Steigleder ; 

Partita on the Chorale: ‘“* Was Gott tut, VIVALDI, Antonio 


das ist Wohlgetan”’ 
Pachelbel 


Partita on the Chorale: “ Jesu, meine 


Freude 
Walther 


Toccata and Fugue in F Major (No. 21) 


Buxtehude 


Played by Walter Supper on Riepp ane 


Holzhey organs in South Germany . 


BEETHOVEN, Ludwig van 
The Creatures of Prometheus—complete on 
two 12 in. records. Walter Goehr, 
conducting the Symphony 


Orchestra 


BOCCHERINI, Luigi 


Concerto in D fer Flute and Strings 


Paul Renzi (flute) with the Gothic 


String Ensemble 


MARCELLO, Benedetto 
Concerto in C Minor for Oboe and Strings 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS OF OTHER LONG-PLAYING RELEASES — 


Juditha Triumphans—complete Oratorio 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the 


Il Cimento dell’? Armonia E dell’ Invenzione, 
Op. 8. The Conflict between Harmony 
and Invention. Louis Kaufman (vio- 
linist) with the Concert Hall Symphony 
Orchestra under the Direction of 


LP 203-1/-2 


LP 1110-1/-2 


Scuola Veneziana—three 12 in. rec’ds LP 533-1/-2/-3 


LP 225 Clemens Dahinden. Two 12 in. rec’ds LP 1064-1/-2 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 


Canzoni, Ricercare and Chori for Single 
and Double Brass Choirs 
The Shuman Brass Choir 


‘ KODALY, Zoltan 
Sonata for Unaccompanied —_ 


Paul Renzi (oboe) with > — Janos Starker (’cello) 
String Ensemble Bs LP 50 
inta Giardiniera ‘ 
complete opera on three 12 in. records Trios fr aus 
Margot Guillaume, Gertrud Jenne, No. 5 in G Major (K.564) 
Hetty Plumacher, Elinor Junker- Agi Jambor (piano), Victor Aitay 
Giesen, Alfred Pfeifle, Werner Hoh- (violin), J Starker (‘cello) 
mann, Gustav Neidlinger : The Ton- eee : 
. Studio Orchestra of Stuttgart LP 531-1/-3 
SCHUBERT, Franz WEBER, Carl Maria von 
Piano Trio No. \ in B Flat Major, Opus 99 Two Concertos for Clarinet and Orchestra 
The Carnegie Trio : Antonio Makas, Op. 74 in E Major and Op. 73 in F Minor 
(piano), I. Gralnick Alois Heine, with the 
Oxman (’cello) EXLP 703 Mozarteum Orchestra. . a 


ERIC WINSTONE and his Orchestra 


hantom Pianist—Only Fools 


Turn Back the Hands of Time—Easy 
Come, Easy Go NY 7742 


78 r.p.m. RECORDS 


BETTY PAUL—singing BILL HURLEY—singing 


Lo Born—When the World was 
NY 7602 | Then I'll be There— 


Domino—My Boy NY 7601 Never 


LP 1063-1/-2 GABRIELI (Andrea, Giovanni and Domenico) 


SPLP 526 


SPLP 510 


SPLP 521 


SPLP 529 


NY 7711 


U.K. and N. Ireland. Retail Prices : 


INIxA RECORD COMPANY 


6 HOLBORN VIADUCT - LONDON .. 
AND 35 PORTLAND PLACE - LONDON - W.I NY 10° 42 
Cables : NIXARFCORD, LONDON 


EXLP 12” 27/6 


Telephone : CITY 4224,5 & MUSEUM 0606 LP 12” 27/6 


plus 
plus 
plus 
plus 
plus 


12/- P.T. 
12/- P.T. 


“1/10 P.T. 


1/10 P.T. 
12/- P.T. 
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MORE THAN 
VALUE 
FOR MONEY 


EFORE the war the Hartley-Turner speaker cost 
£9 and it was considered very good value for 
money. When we reintroduced it in 1946, in 

a greatly improved form, we were able to hold that 
price and went on holding it for a considerable time. 
What other commodity do you know that cost no 
more than in pre-war days? 

When steel became short we had to change the 
cone cradle to an aluminium casting, and this cost 
us very much more. The price had to be raised 
to £10 15s. but still this was very good value for 
money when it is realised that you can pay several 
times this price for a speaker and not get so good a 
performance. Yet the cost of everything has since 
been rising steadily, and in some cases the rise has 
been fantastic. 

We could have done what everyone else does quite 
legitimately—go on raising the price, but. we have 
the curious notion that somehow one has to try and 
stop the vicious spiral of inflation, and we did just 
that, in our own small way. 

The price we get for our speakers in America is 
more than we get here. This is not because we 
want to soak American high-fidelity enthusiasts, but 
simply because over there everyone is paid a much 
higher salary than in Britain, and we were justified 
in fixing a price at their level. The little bit we 
made’ ‘‘ on the side ’’ was used as a subsidy to keep 
our British price down, out of a sense of loyalty to 
all those British music lovers who had helped build 
up this firm over the years. 

The continuing rise in material costs has now wiped 
out the little extra we were making out of sales to 
America, and from now on the British market must 
be self-supporting. The whole cost of the increases 
over the past nine months must be allowed for in 
fixing the price for Britain. We are sorry that our 
long-sustained efforts to keep the cost of your plea- 
sure down have ultimately failed, but we cannot 
afford to sell speakers at a loss, even if we are 
somewhat altruistic. 


As from February Ist, 1952, the price of the 
215 Speaker will be 
£14-10-0 
including postage, packing and insurance, 
but any order received before then will be honoured at 
the old price. 

Even at this price the 215 is still wonderful value for 
money, for it will give you a closer approach to realism 
in reproduction than any other speaker at any price, even 
when the sky’s the limit. 


Technical and very informative literature sent free on 
request. 


A. HARTLEY CO. LTR. 
152 HAMMERSMITH ROAD, LONDON, W.6 
Phone : RIVerside 7387 


PETER 
DAWSON 


FIFTY YEARS 
OF SONG 


Fok over half a century Peter 
Dawson’s voice has entertained, 
cheered and inspired audiences every- 
where. Hundreds of thousands of 
his gramophone records have been 
sold and millions have heard him 
over the radio. In this autobiography 
he tells of his arrival in England ; 
his first concert ; his marriage ; the 
early days of recording ; his clash 
with the “‘ Emperor of Bond Street,” 
and of his exciting tours of the 
Empire. The author’s quiet charm 
permeates the pages of this interesting 
and informative book. 15s. 


From all Good Booksellers 
HUTCHINSON 


NEW RELEASES ! 


VIC DAMONE 
It’s a Long Way 
Calla Calla CB1082 While We're Young ; 

While You Danced CB 1066 
Longing for You CB 1062 


* EDDY HOWARD 
and his Orchestra 
Deadly W. 


NEW ARTISTES ! 


* GEORGIA GIBBS 


* PATTI PAGE 


sapon All My Love 
Sweetheart of Yesterday (Bobb: : 
Wayne) c 1067 Roses Remind Me of You CB 1065 


RICHARD HAYES One Sweet Levers” CB 1061 
on in the Cold Again ce 1088 Detour 
Who's Gonna Shoe CB 1060 


Go, Go, Go, Go 
Take Me in Your Arms (Vic Damone) Down the Trail of Achin’ Hearts 
CB 1064 Ever True, Ever More CB 1059 


CURRENT BEST-SELLERS 


FRANKIE LAINE Georgia / You’re Just the Kind (CB 1052 
BROTHER BONES Sweet Georgia Brown / Margie(LB 1030 
This is the famous Harlem Globetrotters record ! 


EDDY HOWARD and his Orch. It’s No Sin /My ‘op. &i 
B 


I 
SANTIAGO’S Latin-Am. Music Choo Choo Samba / wld 
Pernambuco (CB 1050) 


from all good record shops 
ORIOLE RECORDS LTD., 101 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
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NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. 


HE people add a spice of 

variety to life this month by publishing the 
Overture to Die Zauberfléte on E11496, 
played by L’Orchestre Nationale de la 
Radiodiffusion Francaise under Edouard 
Lindenberg, It is very well recorded with 
full value given to the pungency of the 
French woodwind. The reading, as often, will 
be largely a matter of opinion. The opening 
Adagio seems to me to drag a little and, by 
contrast, the succeeding Allegro is taken a 
shade too fast for my taste, though there is, of 
course, the authority of Toscanini for taking it 
even a little faster. What an object lesson the 
opening theme of the Allegro is. In the 18th 
century some themes seem to have been 

arded as more or less common property. 
This is one of them. It was used, among others, 
by Clementi in a Sonata, but only a Mozart 
could build on it so glorious a structure. The 
Beecham recording, with its deliberate articula- 
tion and delicate shading of accents, still 
remains my favourite. 


An Overture of a very different kind is 
Martha, now played by the Boston “ Pops.” 
Orchestra under Arthur Fiedler (H.M.V. 
C4156). What an extraordinary history and 
career this opera has had. It started life as a 
ballet with the very intriguing title of “Harriette 
ou la Servante de Greenwiche,’’ commissioned 
for the dancer Adéle Dumilatre. Time was very 
short, so Flotow was given the job of yemyagen 
the music for Act 1, Pergmiiller for Act 2 an 
Delvedez for Act 3. The ballet was produced 
in 1844. Later Flotow remodelled it in the 
form of an opera, which was produced in 
1847, but whether he used merely his own 
music or that of his colleagues in the ballet as 
well is more than I can say. At all events it 
became popular all over the world. It is well 
known that he interpolated “‘ The Last Rose 
of Summer,”’ but what is not so well known is 
that Lionel’s popular aria “ M’Appari’’ was 
also interpolated, being taken from an earlier 
of Flotow’s and only added to the score 
of “ Martha” for the Paris production in 
1865. Now what about the Overture, of which 
no recording has been available in England 
for a long time ? Banal ? Yes, I suppose it is ; 
and yet it has a certain elegance about it. It is 
much more French than German, though 
Flotow was a German nobleman and his opera 
was first produced in Vienna. This is, perhaps, 
to be expected, for he received his musical 
education in Paris and lived there whenever 
he could. A “period piece”? then and 
definitely worth recording as such. Playing and 
recording are good, though the tone, as 
recorded, is rather .rough and coarse in the 
well-known 9/8 melody. 


A delightful record for all heights and depths 
of brow is the Dream Pantomime from Humper- 
dinck’s Hansel and Gretel played by the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra under George Weldon 
(Col. DX1811). This music comes from Act 2 
of the opera in which, it will be remembered, 
the two children, having eaten their fill of 
berries in the woods, realise that it is too dark 
for them to find their way home. Hansel 
comforts Gretel, who is very frightened ; the 
sandman sprinkles sand in their eyes, but 
before ys! settle down ae they remember 
to say their prayers, and a up of angels 
descends to protect them. What ceesventie 


music this is and how beautifully played. 
Indeed I have never heard George Weldon 
give so —_ a reading of any music before. 
The orchestra, 


too, is at the top of its form, 


CHISLETT 


and the recording engineers have done their 
share in making this a notable issue. I like 
particularly the silky sheen of the strings. 

Now for a record about which I think there 
can be no half-measures. Either you will like it 
immensely or not at all. It is two dances, 
those of the miller and his wife, ‘from Falla’s 
Three-cornered Hat, played by the Orchestra 
of Philip Green, with Antonio as Molinero 
and Rosario as Molinera (Col. DX1817). To 
many people the Three-cornered Hat is an 
attractive and brilliantly orchestrated concert 
suite, but to me it is Massine—his very finest 
part surely. And so I welcome this record 
enthusiastically for the vivid memories it 
evokes of the wonderful performance which he 
and his partner Karsavina gave over thirty 
years ago. When listening it is important to 
remember that these are abstract ’’ dances 
and also that the feet are meant to be heard as 
well as seen, and here they are heard. As to the 
desirability of carrying this experiment of 
recording the sounds of the steps as well as the 
orchestra and the castanets any further I am 
doubtful, but I think this particular record is 
an unqualified success. The miller’s dance in 
particular, a farruca, is one of the most thrilling 
things I have ever seen on a stage and much 
of this is recaptured for me in this disc. The 
orchestra is excellent, as is the recording, but I 
confess that at the time of going to press I am 
still too excited over my youthful memories to 
have worried over-much had it been but 
mediocre. Whatever you do, hear this record ; 
having done so you may not want it, but if you 
do you will want it very badly. It is an odd 
thought that an adaptation of the short story 
on which this ballet is based also served Hugo 
Wolf for the libretto of his opera “ Der 
Corregidor.”’ 

Mario Lanza sings Toselli’s Serenade and the 
Serenade from Drigo’s Les Millions d’Arlequin 
(H.M.V. DB21407) and I like him in this sort 
of thing better than I do in the operatic records 
I have heard. It is a pity that he played Caruso 
in the film, for inevitably one makes com- 

isons with the great tenor and of course he 
is no Caruso—and never can be. He sings these 
eager ditties in forthright fashion. Some of 
is high notes are a bit pinched, but he earns 
good marks for resisting the prevailing tendency 
to over-sentimentalise. I do not like the inter- 
lated high note at the end of the Toselli and 
still shouldn’t like it if he had hit it dead in 
the middle. The orchestral accompaniment is 
first-class, but, despite this advantage, if I 
wanted this brace of titles on one dise 1 should 
buy the Gigli record (DB1002), which is still 
in the catalogue. 

Eugenia Uminska with Ivor Newton at 

the piano plays three esoteric trifles arranged for 


_ violin (Parlo. R2o603). Karol Szymanowski 


is a composer whom I know almost solely by 
his piano music, some very difficult Mazurkas 
in particular. Polish Folk-song from Kurpye and 
Highland Melody from a ballet Harnasie are sad 
little pieces, but the former, with its constant 
repetition, is haunting in rather a “ Scriabin- 
esque’? way. The third piece—Oberek, by 
Grazyna Bacewicz, is brisk and cheerful. It 
employs a drone which is a little reminiscent 
of a bagpipe ; not that this need surprise us, 
for bagpipes are, or were at one time, common 
enough in Poland. They even made them in 
different sizes with varying pitch, and I once 
read of a band com of thirty-six bagpipes 
and eight violins. I should like to have heard 
this for it must have made an extraordinary 
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noise! Mme. Uminska has an excellent tone 
and the sureness of her technique is revealed in 
the difficult double-stopping in Oberek. Ivor 
Newton is his efficient self and the recording 
achieves an excellent balance between the two 
instruments. 


A few days ago I had a long session with a 
friend who is a fairly recent convert to long- 
playing and it seems to me that there is a great 
risk that many excellent LP records to be 
found in the first two or three supplements may 
well be overshadowed by more recent issues. 
The Decca Company, in its natural anxiety to 
build up a comprehensive catalogue quickly 
and, incidentally, to our enormous benefit, has 
been putting out records at a much faster rate 
than is normal. The only comparable activity 
I can recall is the Columbia Company’s work 
in the Beethoven Centenary Year. In less than 
two years Decca has built up a quite amazing 
catalogue. Most collectors have to adjust their 
purchases to the depth of their pockets, and it 
seems to me that there is a real danger of some 
of the best and most attractive records in LP 
form being overlooked in the spate of more 
recent issues. A tendency to regard the lastest 
as the most desirable, in the LP field as else- 
where, may be natural, but is fallacious. 


My friend started to collect long-players less 
than a year ago, but, knowing his tastes, I was 
surprised to find that he had never even heard 
the Sylvia and Coppelia suites played by 
L’Orchestre de la été des Concerts du 
Conservatoire de Paris under Roger 
Désormiére (LM4502 and 4501). This 
orchestra shares with the Suisse Romande 
Orchestra under Ernest Ansermet, and very 
few others, the distinction of never having 
made a bad record. W.R.A. viewed both of 
these records appreciatively in July and August, 
1950, respectively. In both cases an important 
is that are included are 
not to be found in other recordings and not 
often heard at concert or broadcast perform- 
ances. Sylvia includes Pas des Ethiopi and 
Chant Bachique, as well as the more o! heard 
Prelude, Les Chasseresses, Intermezzo and Waliz 
Lente, Pizzicati and Cortége de Bacchus. The 
selection from Coppelia is Prélude, Mazurka, 
Scéne et Valse de Swanhilde, Czardas, Scéne et Valse 
de la Poupee, Ballade and Théme Slave Varié. 
Another important feature is a spaciousness in 
the playing that is lacking so often. Is it my 
imagination, or does the fact of playing for 
LP actually influence the performance ? Is this 
sense of spaciousness and breadth which I feel 
in some other LP records as well as these the 
result of freedom from the irksome necessitv 


the excitement of reading the latest supplements. 


4 

| 

| 
of having to make the music fit one side of a | 
‘98 record to within a very few seconds ? a 
We all know of performances that have ie 

obviously been hurried for this reason, but the a 

exigencies of the clock may well have a more meee 

subtle influence. Back to my muttons, however : 
these performances are notably broad and me 
spacious, and they are polished and elegant too ee 
—as polished and elegant as Delibes’s music. ee 
Moreover there is the ¢d/an one expects from a ae 

French orchestra playing native music. The ae 

recording is of excellent quality; on many : os 

instruments it is necessary to cut off a shade of i 
“top,’’ but only a quite minor adjustment of 
the control is necessary. 

Another record which my friend had lost a 

sight of in the welter of later issues is the as 
Brahms Sonata in F minor for piano played 7 Re 
Julius Katchen (LK4o012). A mighty wor = 
and a mighty performance with a coherence ee 
helped by LP continuity, as L.S. pointed out in 3 
his review in July, 1950. Again the recording is ae 
first rate, both in the ethereality of the high ee 
notes in the lovely Andante and in the firmness a 
and solidity of the bass. The claims of such ane 
records as these should not be overlooked in eee 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE sy ouver KING 


Orchestral 


The other day I received a letter from a 
South African reader calling me to order for 
preferring André Kostelanetz conducting his 
orchestra in concert works to arrangements of 
popular tunes, and saying I had missed the 
point of the latter. Frankly, I see no special 
point in dressing up simple, neat little tunes in 
ultra-orchestration ; but here is one which will 
delight my correspondent, and all the many 
Kostelanetz fans (Col. DX1815). It consists of 
two more bits of the Irving Berlin repertoire, 
Top Hat and How Deep is the Ocean? with all 
the usual tricks of the trade brought to bear on 
them. On the other side is Orchids in the Moon- 
light, ty Vincent Youmans; this makes a 
departure from the usual by featuring accordion 
and marimba, which give the performance an 
attractive flavour. 

The recording seems very rasping on the two 
M.G.M. discs by Macklin Marrow and the 
M.G.M. Orchestra (456) and David Rose 
and his Orchestra (441). The former plays 
Dance of the Violins and an old-time style waltz 
with a dreary choir (though with good diction), 
My Inspiration. The Rose disc is an impossibly 
slow version of Embraceable You and The Flying 
Horse, an outrageous crib of the fast movement 
towards the end of Ponchielli’s Dance of the 
Hours. I found a great deal of pleasure, how- 
ever, in ta’s Brunswick (04845) of 
The Grasshopper and Little Jumping jack, the 
latter featuring an amusing, tasteful bassoon 
and flute duet. 

There is a new twelve-inch record by 
Charles Williams and his Concert Orchestra 
(Col. DX1812), of Haydn Wood’s nautical 
rhapsody on sea-chanties, The Seafarer. This is 
very well done, of course. In quite a different 
mood, the new Sidney Torch (Parlo. R3488) 
presents Thunder and Lightning Polka, which 
needs just a shade more of the vigour that we 
associate with this fine orchestra, and Valse 
Grise, from “‘ Le Carnet de Bal,” making a 
welcome replacement for the deleted Columbia 
version. and his Orchestra (Decca 
F9831) weigh in with a dressy arrangement in 
slow waltz time of the lovely, and justly popular, 
old English tune Greensleeves, coupled with a 
belated but pleasing Love’s Roundabout. But at 
the risk of being monotonous, I must award a 
special order of merit once more to the Mela- 
chrino (H.M.V. B1o207), for their 
delicate, delightful, delicious treatment of 
Domino, in the modern idiom, and the classical 
Chopin Waltz in C sharp minor. 


Instrumental 


The lads are still busy unstringing the studio 
pianos, or else filling them with beer to make 
them sound like the public fondly imagines 
ragtime piano music should sound, with the 
result that we have another Down Yonder 
(Vogue Vg022) by Eddie Smith and what is 
descri as The Chief. This gentleman’s 
function is limited to wielding a very soggy 
bass drum and cymbal to Mr. Smith’s jangling, 
on the reverse of which he mixes a quotation 
from Over the Waves with Sweet Bunch of Daisies, 
and strongly suggests a pianola roll in action. 
Sir Hubert Pimm, who does not seem to be 
one of the subjects of Who’s Who, Debrett or 
even the New Year’s Honours List, nevertheless 
gets quite a beat in his playing of J Wanna Say 
Hello (London L1130), accompanying Ellen 
Sutton, who follows in the footsteps of Sophie 
Tucker, and seems to be approved of by a 
bibulous crowd in the bar where this could 


have been recorded, judging by the acoustics. 
But the twang of the pianos used by Ivor 
Moreton and Dave Kaye (Parlo. F2484) is so 
far removed from the normal that it sounds 
quite like a vibraphone; they play That 


Ever-Lovin’ Rag and Why Worry, in which latter 


Ivor Moreton is joined vocally by Val Merrill. 
The best part of this good old-time tune is the 
even more old-time ending. Even Vivian 
Ellis uses what sounds like a spinet in his 
selection of his own numbers from ‘‘ And So 
To Bed ” (Col. DBgo013), delightfully “‘period’’ 
against a neat orchestra background conducted 
by Phil Green. I would rather hear these 
over and over again than the fierce pounding of 
Winifred Atwell in Dinah Boogie, assisted and 
very nearly drowned by the Ted Heath 
orchestra (Decca Fq822), though she reverts to 
her more usual tasteful style verso in Body and 
Soul. I find Alan Clare’s entirely solo piano 
records suffer from poor recording, a pity in 
this case, because Poinciana and You Go To 
My Head suit his style very well (Esq. 5-054). 


THE MONTH’S CHOICE 

: Little Fumping (Bruns. 
04845). 

Melachrino Strings : Waltz in C sharp minor 
(H.M.V. B10207). 

Vivian Ellis : And So To Bed (piano selection) 
(Col. DBgo13). 

Robin Richmond : What a Difference a Day 
Made (Polygon P1031). 

Ronnie Gilbert : Bela Bimba (Bruns. 04843). 

Vic Damone : Calla Calla (Oriole CB1082). 

The King’s Men: Mistakes (Decca Fo838). 

La Chanson de Lausanne : La Jardinitre du 
Roy (Polygon P1030). 

Betty Paul: And Love Was Born (Nixa 
NY7602). 

Hug : 


Armand Little Rock Getaway (Col. 
DB3004). 


The latter -slinky song has been given a 
curious treatment on Cap. CL13660 by an 
American entertainer styled The Continental. 
Against a Hammond organ background he 
recites the words in a very sensuous, indeter- 
minate Central European accent, reminiscent 
of Charles Boyer on top of his form. I can 
imagine the little girls of near-’teen age falling 
for this and its backing, My Heart Sings. 

There are also three organ records. Harold 
Smart, son of Charles D. Smart who used to 
delight me a quarter of a century ago, has made 
a Parlophone (R3486) with a conventional 
rhythm section backing his Hammond organ 
playing in Cross Hands Boogie and Polly. These 
are unsuitable media for the instrument; it 
gobbles and gurgles very unmusically. I would 
far rather recommend Robin Richmond’s 
new Polygon (P1031) of What a Difference a 
Day Made and That Ever-Lovin’ Rag. What a 
difference a tune made—and what a charming 
record Robin Richmond has made, exhibiting 
amazing dexterity in the latter title. After this, 
I played Vogue Vog008. This has Duke 
Ellington at the piano accompanying Bill 
Davis at what is termed his “ Real Gone 
Organ.”’ It’s a pity it didn’t go a lot further— 
right out of earshot wouldn’t have been too far. 


Dance 

Maurice Winnick seems to have replaced 
Joe Loss as H.M.V.’s strict dance merchant ; 
his orchestra is cleanly efficient, but I miss the 
extra colours that the Loss band provided. 
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Both the new issues are very suitable for their 
purpose however (BD6123-4). 

We can’t escape the tin-pot piano men, for 
here is Ronnie Aldrich (Decca F9818) and t!\e 
Squadronaires in a messy, untidy quasi- 
Dixieland version of Down Yonder, mercifu!!y 
non-vocal, and a flashy, street-corner ditty, 
Hey! Good Lookin’. But even this is slightly 

referable, tawdry though it is, to the sour, 
Eiesting sogginess of Elliot Lawrence’s Quick 
and a highly improper Sixty Minute Man 
(Vogue Vgo024) or the raspy, over-recorded 
efforts of Lucky Millinder (Vogue Vgo021). 
The Grape Vine has sentiments that Omar 
Khayyam would have endorsed, but I do not! 
Nor do I care for the palpably adolescent 
flavour of Skirts and We'll Build a — 
Vogue Vg015) by Johnny Long and his 
ll on Ma vocalists. The new Nixa 
(NY7741) by Eric Winstone and his Orchestra, 
Only Fools and The Phantom Pianist, copies Glenn 
Miller to the letter, but lacks the attack of that 
band, and the Johnny Seven 
(Esq. 5-056), while not copying anyone in 
particular, suffer from bad balance in Sin and 
The Wedding of the Painted Doll. The former has 
a curious vocal rhythm-section ; the latter, 
though a 1951 rendering of a 1929 novelty, . 
sounds as if it were recorded nearer 1920! 

Three Latin-American numbers fill the 
section. I wish we could have more of Pepe 
Nunez’s grand trumpet-playing ; his new.Nixa 
(BY1528) sounds rather insipid without it, 
though the tunes are nice enough tangos and 
the playing competent. Esq. 5-055 is yet 
another example of the playing of the 
Orquesta Tropical; that is all one need 
say ; but the best of them all is by go 
and his Latin Music (Oriole CB1058), with 
leasing vocals in English and Spanish (E/ 
Viandere and Que Va). 


Vocal 


There is a new waltz that has really caught 
my ear, but I doubt if it ever becomes popular 
here, for it has a long Italian titlke—Ma come 
bali, Bela Bimba. Perhaps its swingy tune will 
“ sell? it. There are two versions so far ; one 
by Patrice Munsel and chorus (H.M.V. 
B1o0200), and one by Ronnie Gilbert, a girl 
also (Bruns. 04843). I think I prefer Miss 
Gilbert’s for the tremendous zest she puts into 
her work, but there is little to choose. The 
backing is Calla Calla, a wild and vigorous 
number on the lines of Tzena Tzena Tzena. 
(This coupling I find more suited to the fresh 
voice of the artist than her other one, on 04855. 
Flamenco and Just One More Chance. Slinky stuff 
is not her meat.) Calla Calla has also been 
recorded pleasantly by Vic Damone, and 
with its supporting horns and chorus, it sounds 
like a Mitch Miller record (Oriole CB1082). 
It is one of five sides by this very pleasing 
singer ; its coupling is It’s a Long Way, quite 
amusing, and the best of the others is perhaps 
CB1062, Longing for You and The Son of a Sailor. 
The latter also has the horns, and hence the 
Miller touch. That leader has a new record 
Col. DBgo1o) with an excellent soloist in 

eter Hanley, though I prefer my Greensleeves 
in the Vaughan Williams setting. This version 
is better than the louder one on Decca F9836 
by the Stargazers. It no longer breathes the 
air of the English countryside . . . The reverse 
is Rollin’ Stone, a corny waltz ending in a fade- 
out (how original !). Bruns. 04853 gives the 
same song by Terry whose good 
voice is wasted on this material. The accom- 
paniment, with tambourine, suggests a Salva- 
tion Army gathering. The backing, Stay 
Awhile, is a square dance with lyrics addressed 
to “ Jeanie,” and is much more suitable. Yet 
another Rollin’ Stone is appealed to by Roy 
Stevens on Vogue V9023, paired with Once, 
a rather morbid business, but not more so than 


: a: 
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Billy Eckstine’s on M.G.M. 445. I prefer, of 
the four Eckstine titles, his Enchonied Land, a 
mystic lyric to the tune of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
popular Chanson Indoue from “ Sadko.”’ (I like 
the Don Cossack Choir even more, I might 
add.) It could have been quite distasteful, 
but it’s not (M.G.M. 433). 

Another coloured singer who returns this 
month is Edric Connor, who doesn’t sound as 
happy in Home Beyond the River, especially in 
the upper register, as in Brother Bill, quite funny 
(Parlo. Rg482). Then Nixa NY78o1 is by the 
Henderson Brothers’ Quartet in two polite 
arrangements of Negro spirituals. The record- 
ing is rougher, and the playing and singing 
rougher still, on Esq. 5-053, whereon Pete 
Pitterson’s West Indians give us Let’s Go 
A-Huntin’ and Mango Time, but I find them 
quite interesting, especially the latter. 

Of the other, more serious singers, there is 

errill singing richly two songs from 
the film ‘ Marshmallow Moon,’’ Still Water 
and My Beloved (H.M.V. B10204), though the 
chorus is rather a nuisance, a Ezio Pinza 
in two numbers from ‘“ South 

Nearly Was Mine and Some 
Enchanted Evening, charming indeed, but Pinza 
does not sound too happy singing in English. 
I have heard better Lester F records 
than the rather strained King } a Day and 
Domino (Parlo. R3491), but Lee Lawrence 
sings two sweet, self-explanatory numbers 
(Decca F9823), The Green Glens of Antrim and 
The Girl Galway Bay. The mild Scottish 
flavour of the last-named is intensified to the 
point of unintelligibility by Jean Campbell 
and Benny Lee in The Crooked Bawbee and 
Wacklin? Hame (Decca F9840), though it may 
appeal north of the Tweed ; I think I would 
rather have the Redmond Brothers’ Parlo. 
F3427, despite the discomfort experienced by 
the tenor soloist in the high register and com- 
municated to at least one listener ! 

For a couple of fine choral records, I would 
give special praise to a Polygon (P1030) by 
La Chanson de usanne, an excellent 
mixed choir singing two traditional songs in 
French (Aux marches du palais and La Jardiniére 
du Roy) and to an English disc of quite a 
different calibre, Decca F9838. This has the 
Johnston Brothers in At Sundown and, 
augmented into the King’s Men, the old 1928 
song-hit, Mistakes. These are tenderly sung, 
but virile for all that. But I cannot honestly 
recommend the Dominoes on Vogue Vgo12. 
They sound like a pastiche of the Ink Spots, 
and not a oy A good one either ;_ their soloist 
sounds as if he were recorded while being 
violently shaken. 

The Melodeons, on the other hand, make 
tuneful and amusing listening for children on 
M.G.M. 440, in The Lollipop Tree and The 
Little Rag Doll, rather like Frosty the Snowman. 
So, in their gently moralist way, do Peter 
B and company in Charlie the Caterpillar 
and Toy Town Fairy, on H.M.V. BD1283. 

From children’s records it is not a long step 
to humorous items; these are provided 
a-plenty sj Johnny Brandon in four new 
numbers. I like Running Away To Land (from 
“ Zip Goes a Million”’) best; it suits the 
artist perfectly, and Oodles of Noodles, a sure-fire 
advertisement for a certain brand of chicken 
soup, is catchy (Col. DBgooo and gor2 re- 
spectively). I can’t imagine myself trading my 
old Paul iteman ‘record of J Miss My Swiss 
for Ronnie 's rather lack-lustre 
version (Col. DB3o0o2), though it is better 
recorded! I had hoped for some real wit in 
Noél Coward’s selection of his own successes 
(Col. DB3009); but they are all sentimental 
numbers, so I passed on to Bood and Fileece 
Bryant on M.G.M. 452, who sing an origi 
and clever number, J Dreamed of a Wedding, 
with a rather crude, phoney boogie number 
backing it, Overweight Blues. There is more of 
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this stuff by Bob Wills on M.G.M. 455, and by 
Sheb Wooley on M.G.M. 439 ; these would-be 
Westerners are joined in similar electric-guitar- 
accompanied material of no special merit by 
Red Foley (Bruns. 04852), Hank Williams 
(M.G.M. 454), Tenmessee Ernie (Cap. 
CL13653), and Moon Mullican (Vogue 
Vg013). I often wonder how cowboys ridin’ the 
range manage to play an electric guitar. Do 
they have horses fitted with dynamos, or do 
they plug the guitar into a cactus ? 

The other male vocalists include Johnny 
Desmond in four numbers on M.G.M., of 
which the best is the lively J Wanna Be Near You 
(450), with Mitch Miller-ish horns again. The 
rest are dead-slow—dead is the word! Then 
there is Bob Sands singing The Love of a Gipsy 
in the Lanza style (Cap. CL13651) with a corny 
waltz verso, Turn Back the Hands of Time. 1 
think Art Lund’s deeper voice (M.G.M. 438) 
is preferable to the thin tones of Tommy 
Edwards (M.G.M. 436), and Howard Keel’s 
manly characterisations in Whoa Emma and 
Young Folks Should Get Married (both from the 
film Texas Carnival”) are more listenable 
(on M.G.M. 444) than either of them, and 
certainly more entertaining than the nonsense 
of Robert Q. Lewis (M.G.M. 448). This is 
of a song copying the line of Come-on-a-My House, 
called Where’s-a Your House? and a ditty 
whose tune follows almost exactly the Laurel 
and Hardy theme tune, entitled There She Goes. 
No, thanks; let’s have Jimmy Young on 
any of his four new Polygon records (P1032 and 
1033). His voice is sympathetic as ever, and 
any one of these should be found acceptable. 

Most of the fair sex seem to be getting 
throatier and more seductive (they hope, no 
doubt) in their singing; into this class tall 
Glynis Johns, singing two numbers from the 
film ‘‘ Encore ” (Col. DB3003), More Than You 
Know and Love at Last; Georgia Gibbs, who 
gets plenty of expression into her work on 
Oriole CB1066 ; and Monica Lewis, in two 
songs from ‘‘ The Strip,” on M.G.M. 443. Her 
phoney Latin accent cuts no ice with me, I’m 
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afraid. I would rather hear Betty Paul any 
day (Nixa NY7602) in And Love Was Born and 
When the World was Young, assumed Gallic 
accent and all; her charming simplicity, 
naturalness and sweet voice stamp this as a 
record apart. The last title has also been 
recorded by Lita Roza on Decca F9845. Hers 
4 more sophisticated, maybe, but I'll take the 


ixa 

Patti Page will doubtless retain her 
popularity with her four new Oriole titles 
(CBr061 and 1065), some of which are pathetic 
indeed, the best being All My Love on the second 
one. But when all is listened to, I’ll remember 
Joy Nichols’ sweet rendering of The Little 
White Cloud that Cried. This unusual little song 
is a bit like La Cinquantaine by Gabriel-Marie, 
and Miss Nichols infuses it with a specially 
appealing quality (Parlo. R3489). She is 
joined by her husband, Wally Peterson, on 
the reverse, in The Old Soft Shoe, a cheerful 
vaudeville number of the old school. 


Jazz Collectors’ Column 
Three Esquires feature respectively Wild 
Bill Davidson’s , from a“ This Is 
Jazz” broadcast of 1947 (10-191), in which 
Jimmy Archey on trombone and Baby Dodds 
on drums are the best performers in Clarinet 
Marmalade and It’s Right Here for You; the 
Baby Dodds Trio, with Albert Nicholas and 
Don Ewell, in Albert’s Blues and Wolverine Blues, 
with fair clarinet from Nicholas and fine stuff 
copy; and a lifeless version o: by 
Doll (10-196) by Beryl Bryden with the Cy 
La Four, who, given better recording, 
could be quite outstanding. A Columbia 
record (DB3004) by Armand Hug at the 
piano, not a tin-can specimen for once, 
supported by Ray Bauduc on drums, of 
Breezin’ Along and Little Rock Getaway is much 
the most interesting item in this section this 
month. It is unpretentious, and therein lies 
its 


TECHNICAL TALK 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


I was several of my older articles 
recently and realised with something of a 
shock that the postscript to a series entitled 
‘* Hi-Fi,’’ under the title of ‘‘ The Shape of 
Things to Come,’’ was written as long ago as 
April, 1944. Coming after the series in which 
a set out the design criteria of high quality 
reproduction and recording, the postscript 
reported a lecture which gave future promise of 

t things, wide range, low distortion, low 
noise level discs. Long-playing records, ultra 
lightweight pick-ups, and multi-channel loud- 
speakers were all demonstrated and seemed just 
around the post-war corner when heard in the 
crowded lecture hall of the I.E.E. 

Well now, eight years having passed, what 


do we find ? Wide range recordings—yes, these . 


are now commonplace and can be considered 
reasonably good, although many examples 
which come my way seem lacking in bass of all 
things. When one remembers how we struggled 
for the extra octave at the top end, it seems odd 
that one should criticise the bottom end. 

Low distortion, low noise level—yes and no. 
Certainly the recorded distortion is lower than 
it was ten years ago, but the wider range avail- 
able has brought in its train a whole set of new 
— with tracing distortions at high 
requencies, which can be ch only 
sang to the disc, the needle sharing the 

lame also. Noise level is still a major bugbear 
and with the old shellac based material still 


holding its place, there is no real sign that any 
of the plastics which seemed so promising a 
decade back will take a major role during the 
immediate future. Even where discs have been 
made from homogeneous plastic material, the 
results have been disappointing, clicks and pops 
replacing the hiss and scrape of the older discs. 
The extended range of modern amplifiers and 
loudspeakers have accentuated the problem, 
although the smoother response curve and 
reduced resonances count on the credit side in 
this respect. The most noteworthy advance in 
this field comes from the makers of LP discs, 
who use a recording characteristic which 
includes a marked degree of top lift, allow- 
ing for a dropping response curve in the 
reproducer. Whilst this recorded top boost 
leads to increased distortion problems, due to 
the larger amplitudes involved, there is an 
immediate gain in signal to noise ratio which is 
helpful. 

This same improvement in noise level can 
have another advantage in that some increase 
in dynamic range can be had without quiet 
passages dropping below the hiss level. It is 
not perhaps too much to hope that we may 
eventually get a marked improvement in all 
types of record by a combination material and ~ 
pre-emphasis of the upper register, there being 
no real reason why the latter method should not 
be applied to 78 r.p.m. discs as easily as to the 
slower types. 
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Long-playing discs have already been men- 
tioned, and although in 1944 we had no real 
idea that slow speed would join close groove 
spacing to give us twenty-five minutes of music 
on one disc, we did hear close groove recordings 
at 78 r.p.m. which gave ten-twelve minutes 
playing time. 

In some ways it seems a pity that this line 
of development was not continued as the idea 
of ten-minute discs which would play on 
standard turntables seems to have definite 
attractions. 

Ultra-lightweight pick-ups ? Well, yes, there 
have been some marked improvements here, 
especially if the general average is considered, 
and robust light pick-ups are now gonmmanplace 
and, what is more, reasonably chea 

Loudspeakers 7 ? Although there a been 
no very obvious changes in general designs, 
careful attention to detail has increased the 
range and smoothed out the resonances of 
many of the better known cone models. An 
exception to the lack of change is of course the 
development of the ribbon type tweeter which 
will reproduce sounds which are well above 
normal hearing. If the cost of this type of 
reproducer can be cut down, and if treble 
distortions present in the sound sources can be 
reduced, we may well expect the ribbon 
speaker to figure in future specifications 
high quality equipments. 

Of amplifiers we have so far said nothing, 
and although there are now far more good units 
available to the public, no very great improve- 
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ments have been made, nor for that matter 
have any been really necessary if one considers 
the standard set by the best types available ten 
years ago, and distortion levels of about 
0.1 per cent are now quoted as commonplace, 
even if not always achieved on test. 

It remains as something of a slur on modern 
reproduction standards that elaborate tone 
controls are still needed to modify the — 
from the record, rather than to deal with 
various listening conditions. 

There is no doubt that the general standard of 
record reproduction has risen considerably 
since the war, and many more people take 
pride in having good quality reproducers in 
their homes for normal use instead of for 
demonstration only. 

Judging from correspondence which we 
receive there is now a large section of the 
public who are ready for the next step in the 
search for better sound quality, which seems 
to bring us back to the first section of this 
article, i.e. lower noise levels, and the first 
manufacturer to tackle this problem seriously 
and show marked improvement can be sure 
of a ready sale for his products. Those who 
have heard first class ‘‘ direct ’’ recordings on 
acetate will appreciate what improvements are 
possible in this direction, and it is unfortunate 
that such discs cannot be duplicated, and thus 
are not suitable for mass production. 

No doubt readers will have their own ideas 
as to other desirable improvements which they 
would like to see or hear, and perhaps public 
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demand will as usual eventually produce 
results, although present-day conditions do not 
exactly encourage manufacturers to invest 
large sums in research for such problems. 

If any readers have strong feelings on any 
possible improvements I shall be pleased to 
hear from them with brief details and com- 
ments, and will, if possible, reply to the 
suggestions at a later date in these columns. 


New Showrooms in London 

Messrs. Thorn Industries, whose activities 
embrace the fields of light, heat and sound, 
have recently opened new showrooms at 
233 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2, where the 
full range of Ferguson radio, radiograms and 
T.V. will be exhibited in the underground 
demonstration theatre, which includes a 
miniature stage, illuminated with “ Atlas” 
stage lighting. Upstairs a wide range of 
“ Atlas ” lighting equipment will be displayed. 
Lectures on Loudspeaker 

Whiteley Electrical Radio Co. Ltd. announce 
that their Chief Engineer, Mr. Lakin, 
A.M.I1.E.E., has recently completed a series of 
lectures on "loudspeaker design to members of 
The British Institute of Radio Engineers. 


Price Reduction 

The H.M.V. and Marconiphone 12 in. 
console television receivers have been reduced in 
price from 98 gns. to 83 gns. (H.M.V.) and 
£93 15s. to £83 (Marconiphone). This price 
includes purchase tax. 


FEBRUARY 
RECORDS 


*indicates LP record 
A 
All my love—?P. Page. ORI. CBI065 
All of me—R. Scott. ESQ. 10-197 


All on account of a guy—M. Smith. H.M.V. B10213 

All through the night—T. Thomas. H.M.V. B10206 
Allen’s Alley —j. Dankworth. 10-193 

Alone—B. Clooney. VOG. V9014 

Always—N. Colville. DEC. F9829 

And so to bed—-V. Ellis. COL. DB3013 

And so to sleep again—P. Page. ORI. 1061 

Angels guard thee—G. Fields. DEC. F9828 

Archie Andrews’ Little Stories—P. Brough. H.M.V. BD1283 
As long as | live—Wild Bill. ESQ. 10-201 

At last, at lasc—N. Paramor. COL. DB3' 

At sundown—Johnston Bros. DEC. F9838 

At the end of the day—G. Fields. DEC. F9828 
Ay Marie—A. Shelton. DEC. F9850 


B 

Baby doll—Cy. Laurie. ESQ. 10-196 
Baby we're really in love—H. Williams. M.G.M. 471 
Back water blues—8. Broonzy. VOG. V2068 
Ball Game—?. Pitterson. ESQ. 5-058 

le Royal—Scott and Graham. ESQ. 10-195 
Be mine to-night—L. Baxter. CAP. CL13667 
Because of men—E. Fitzgerald. BRU. 04866 
Bela Bimba—?. Munsel. H.M.V. B10200 


Black Cat—Christie MEL. 

Bless your heart—L. Howard. DEC. F9856 
Bluebird—S. Robinson. ESQ. 10-192 

Blue December—L. CAP. CL13664 
Blue Room—R. Ball. ESQ. 10-202 

tango—L. Anderson. BRU. 04870 
Breezin’® along—A. Hug. COL. DB3004 
Britain Sing—Luton Girls Choir. PAR. R3483 
Broken hearred—J. Ray. COL. DB3006 
Brother Bili—E. PAR. R3482 
Butlin’s Reel—Butlin’s Square Dancers. MEL. P205 


c 
Cabaret Mediey—N. DB3009 
Calla, calla—V. Damone. ORL. CB1082 
Camptown Races—Haymokers. ‘Ore, F9854 
Casse Noisette Suite chaikovsky)—French WNat.S.O. 
CAP. CCL7S08* 
gloutie (Debussy)}—Molcuzynski COL. 
LBII9 
Charlie Kunz—Selection—C. Kunz. DEC. LFI061* 
Charmaine—E. U. 0487! 


R. 
. ESQ. 10-194 


Chores—Shore-Young. H.M.V. B10214 
a > Eve in Vienna—Vienna State Opera. 


Clarinet Marmalade—Wild Bill. 
Closer you are—T. Martin. H.M.V. B10201 

Closer you are—G. de Haven. BRU. 04863 

Closer you are—B. de Franco. M.G.M. 477 

Come to the Casbah—B. Lee. DEC. F9830 

Concerto in A (Grieg) —C. Curzon. DEC. LXT2657 
Concerto No. 26 (Mozart)—G. Bachauer. H.M.V. C4151-4 
Cordoba (Albeniz)—Campoli. DEC. 

Country Wedding—Shaftesbury Orch. PAX. PR571 

Caw, caw boogie—Fats Waller. LON. L1032 


DEC. 


. 04864 
Cuban holiday—W. Herman. M.G.M. 474 
Cumparsita, La—S. Thompson. PAR. R3484 
Czardas Macabre (Liszt)—L. Kentner. COL. DX1813 


D 
Dance of the Miller’s Wife—Rosario. om. or 
Dancing to the piano—Semprini. H.M.V. B10210 
Deadly weapon—E. Howard. ORI. CBI067 
Deep night—F. Sinatro. COL. DB3016 
Didi—S. Rogers. CAP. CL13678 


Dip and dive—Haymakers. ana F9853 
Dip and dive—A. McLeod. U. 04861 
Domino—Melachrino. My. BI0207 


Domino—E. Smith. BRU. 04875 

Domino—L. Ferguson. PAR. R349! 

Domino—V. COL. FB3630 

Domino—M. Small. 

Dan’s Dilemma—R. MEL. 1200 

Down where the rainbow ends—B. Mann. VOG. V9016 
Down Yonder—!/. Stewart. PAR. F2483 

Down Yonder—E, Smith. VOG. V9022 

Drink to me only—K. Ferrier. DEC. M679 

Dry your eyes—J. Brandon. COL. DB3000 


Echoes of heaven—R. Eldridge. ia 10-200 
wei aus dem Serail (Mozart)—Arias. DEC. 


Entry of the gladiators—T. Heath. DEC. F9858 
Exploitation—K. Baker. PAR. R3490 


F 
Faithful—B8. Clooney. VOG. V9014 
in with love—Monroe and Munsel. H.M.V. 


Find Warren. M.G.M. 475 

Five Foot Seven—Chicago Bill. MEL. 1203 

Flap your elbows—H. Carmichael. BRU. 04865 

Flirtation Waltz—F. King. . P9848 

Flying Dutchman (Wagner) 
Overture—Vienna H. “ty Vv. 

Four Mothers—S. Rogers. P. CLI 

Freight train Boogie—K. rift DB301! 


G 
Gathering of the Clans—R. Wilson. H. (M.V. B10212 


Go, go—R. Hayes. OR, CBI064 
Goid- and Silver—W. Atwell. DEC. F9841 
Gordon for me—Smith 

Gordon for me—D. Pee: 
Got her off my hands—Mills Bros. BRU 

Grand Canyon Suite (Grofe)—N.B. Cc. 50. 
DB6327-30 

Grape vine—L. Millinder. VOG. V9021 

Grape vine twist—A. Mcleod. BRU. 04861 

srave, The H.M.V. DB21383 
sreensieeves—M. Miller. 


H.M.V. 


G 
DEC. F9836 

Guv’nor, The—S. Robinson. ESQ. 10-192 


Handful of stars—Continental. CAP. CL13676 


Happy talk—E. Fitzgerald. BRU. 04866 

Hello Patsy Fagan—Redmond Bros. PAR. F3427 

Here's to my lady—King Cole. CAP. CL13670 

Hiawatha hristie Bros. 

Highland Melody—E. Uminska. PAR. R20603 

Hinky dinky—Haymakers. DEC. F9854 

Hip Billy Boo, ie—L. Paul. CAP. CL1368! 

Hold me—E. Welsh. DEC. F9832 

Hollywood Blues—W. Herman. M.G.M. 474 

Homage to Debussy—M. Powell. ESQ. 10-199 

Homage to “* Fats ** Waller—M. Powell. ESQ. 10-199 

Home beyond the river—E. Connor. PAR. R3482 

Honey. Lewis. M. 473 

Honey lips—B. Lee. DEC. F9830 

Honey you can’t love two—S. Carson. POL. P1038 

Honky-Tonk Piano—Busch and Turner. CAP. LC6544* 
Hoop-diddle—P. Scala. DEC. F9834 

Hors d’Oeuvre—B8. Crosby. CAP. CL13663 

House is a home—E. Knight. U. = 

House is a home—V. Lynn. DEC. F9839 

How deep is the . Kostelanetz. COL. DX1815 

on Dance No. | (Brahms)—Vienna Phil. H.M.V 


1 
can "t forget—Dinning Sis. CAP. CL13668 
can’t help it—Tanner Sisters. H.M.V. B10215 
can t help it—L. Howard. DEC. 
can’t help it—M. Winnick. H.M.V. BD6124 
¢an’t help itc—D. Cherry. BRU. 04869 
can *t help it—G. Mitchell. COL. DB3001 
can help ic—B. Eberley. CAP. 
can’t help it—H. Williams. M.G.M. 47 
hear the Phillips. H. M .V. BD6122 


= 
Gay Gordons Shand. PAR. F3426 
Cowboy's dream—A. McLeod. BRU. 04862 
Crazy heart—D. Davis. M.G.M. 476 
Crooked bawbee—Lee and Campbell. DEC. F9840 
Cross hands boogie—H. Smart. PAR. R3486 
eG See Belle of the ball—L. Anderson. BRU. 04870 
Billy boy—Haymokers. DEC. F9852 
aes Billy boy—A. McLeod. BRU. 04860 
him as he is—M. Smith. H.M.V. B10213 
eee I miss my Swiss—R. Ronalde. COL. DB3002 
ae Dee l only have one life—P. Chapman. BRU. 04864 
oe Iran all the way home—Mills Bros. BRU. 04850 
Iran all the way home—D. Martin. CAP. CL13672 
biter l remember you—L. Baxter. CAP. CL13667 
remember you—B. Crosby. BRU. 04856 
es Charmaine—8. May. CAP. CL13677 1 wanna say hello—B. Cotton. DEC. F9827 
Chase the R3487 want you—L. Lawrence. DEC, F9859 
: Chioe—A. Domnerus| was never loved—Stargazers. DEC. F9837 
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Is your amplifier good enough for use 


Used with the RC/PA/U pre-amplifier and the best available complementary equipment the TL/12 power amplifier gives to 


The GRAMOPHONE 


by the B.B.C. and many Commonwealth and 


foreign broadcasting Corporations in Monitor. 


systems and as a driver amplifier in the speech 
modulator chain of broadcast transmitters ? 


by famous record manufacturers for disc recording? 


Professional audio engineers have chosen the 
TL/12 amplifier for the above applications to help 
bring to you the music on which you rely for your 
pleasure. 


This is a unique distinction for an amplifier 
available to the general public. 


the music-lover a quality of reproduction unsurpassed by any equipment at any price. 


These amplifiers are built to a tropical specification and they are distributed throughout the world. During 1951 to date orders 
tron 


totalling over 2,000 have been received from the U.S.A. for RC/PA/U and TL/12 amplifiers for high quality radio/gramophone 


reproducers for the horre. 


* 


REMOTE CONTROL 
PRE-AMPLIFIER 
PRICE 9 GUINEAS 


This illustration shows the RC/PA/U pre-amplifier mounted 
in a console cabinet designed for armchair operation. 
The TL/12 amplifier is mounted in the base of the cabinet. 
The Leak Dynamic pick-up and Leak radio unit are also 
incorporated. This console was presented to Harold 
Rawlinson, Esq., conductor of the Insurance Orchestral 
Society, on the occasion of the Society’s Silver Jubilee. 


RC/PA/U _ _ ** POINT ONE” TL/12 
TRIPLE LOOP FEEDBACK 
12 WATT AMPLIFIER 
PRICE 27 GUINEAS 


Craftsmanship is apparent inspection. Performance is 
, certified by the N.P.L. 


A 28-page illustrated booklet describing these amplifiers and containing much . 
information of interest to music-lovers seeking the highest standard of > 4 
reproduction is available free on request. 


H. J. LEAK & CO. LTD. (Established 1934) 


Phone: SHEpherds Bush 1173 


BRUNEL ROAD, WESTWAY FACTORY ESTATE, ACTON, W.3 
Telegrams : Sinusoidal, Ealux, London 


Foreign : Sinusoidal, London 


: 
{ 
; 
| 
: 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


TYPE MIC 22 incorporates the famous Acos “ Filtercel ” 

insert giving extreme sensitivity and high fidelity. Response 

is substantially flat from 40-6,000 cps. The microphone is 

vibration and shock proof and is not affected by low frequency 

wind noises. Two alternative mountings are available for 

the MIC 22 head : 

MIC 22-2 is a complete desk stand unit with cable side entry. vesenieammeaienannee “2 100 syces) 

MIC 22-1 is for fitting to any British or American type standard floor Omni-directional 

stand or for use as a hand microphone. Frequency response. . Substantially flat from 40 to 6,000 cps. 
PRICE £6 6 0 (Either Model) Recommended load resistance. . . . Not less than 5 megohms 


50 db below 1 volt/bar 


BRIEF 
SPECIFICATION 


TYPE MIC 16 


TYPE MIC 16 incorporates the Acos Floating Crystal Sound 
Cell giving a response substantially flat from 30-10,000 cps. 
Performance is unaffected by vibration or shock and low 
ee ON frequency wind noises. As in the case of the MIC 22, two 
BRIEF =“) alternative mountings for the MIC 16 head are available : 
SPECIFICATION WW 
Sebo MIC 16-2 is a complete desk stand unit with side cable entry. 


Recommended load resistance. ...Not less than 1 megohm | MIC 16-1 is for fixing to either British or American type floor stands’ 


Output level 68 db ref 1 volt/dyne/cm*®. ; PRICE £12 12 0 (Either Model) 
Substantially flat from 30 to 
10,000 cps. 
Non-directional. | 


COSMOCORD LIMITED, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 


xXx February, 1952 
: 
TYPE MIC 22 
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| was never loved—G. Gray. BRU. 04857 
| was never loved—B. oll CAP. CL13663 
| was never loved—Beverley Sisters. ay DB3008 
I'd like to baby you—R. Lewis. M.G.M. 473 
I'm moving on—H. Carmichael. BRU. 04865 
I'm not alone—D. Davis. . 47 
I'm so glad—Cy Laurie. ESQ. 10-196 
if | can love you—M. Small. VOG. 
lf you go—V. Silvester. COL. FB3631 
If you smile at the sun—?. Scala. DEC. F9834 
Immaculate Mother—8. Wayne. LON L968 
In the evening—B. Broonzy. VOG. V2073 
Inside arch—jonesy. CAP. CLI10I2 
lolanthe (Gilbert and Sullivan 
Complete—D" ‘Oyly Carte Co. DEC. LK4044-5* 
It can’t be wrong—Continental. CAP. — 
It’s a long way—F. Sinatra. COL. DB3016 
It’s a long way—V. Damone. ORI. CB1082 
It’s all in the game—M. Winnick. H.M.V. BD6123 
It's all in the game—T. Heath. DEC. 9857 
It’s all in the game—L. Armstrong. BRU. 04858 
It’s all over—G. Liddel. POL. P1036 
It’s all over—T. Heath. DEC. F 
It’s all over—P. Andrews. BRU. 04874 
all over—T. Martin. H.M.V. B10201 
It’s no sin—/. Stewart. PAR. F2483 
It’s no sin—Beverley Sisters. COL. DB3008 
It’s no sin—J. Dankworth. ESQ. 5-056 
It’s right here for you—Wild Bill. ESQ. 10-191 


J 
Jealousy—H. Davidson. COL. DX1814 
Jealousy—L. Norman. CAP. CL13679 
Colville. DEC. F9829 
Jingle Bells—Haymakers. DEC. F9853 
Jubilee Rag—W. Atwell. DEC. F9841 
Just one more chance—S. Phillips. H.M.V. BD6122 
Just one more chance—8. C. 
Just one more chan . MacRae. CAP. CL13674 


K 
King for ad AR. R3491 
Sis, CAP, CL 13668 


L 
Lambton Worm—Smith Bros. 
ulla! anger. 
Legend of the Well—L. Rose. DEC. F9845 
Let the worry bird worry—G. de Haven. BRU. 04863 


Let's go a-h ESQ. 5-053 
Liedelie song—Sta azers. DEC. F9837 
Life in Englan M 


guement. L. 1266 
Life is a beautiful thing—D. Shore. H.M.V. B10205 
Life is a beautiful thing—E. Kni; BRU. 04872 
Limehouse blues—T. Heath. DEC 
Listen to my music—T. Heath. DEC. LF1060* 
Little further down the road—Ella Nig CAP. CL13666 
Little rock getaway—A. Hug. COL. — 
Little white cloud—J. Nichols. PAR. R3489 
Little white cloud—L. Dinning. CAP. CL13664 
Little white cloud—M. Winnick. H.M.V. BD6123 
Little white cloud—YV. Lynn. F9839 
Little white cloud—D. Squires. COL. DB3005 
Little white cloud—J. Young. Ag P1035 
Lonesome road blues—B. Broonzy. VOG. 
Lonesome road blues—Wild Bill. ‘ESO. 10-201 
Longing for you—V. Damone. ORI. CBI062 
Love at last-—G. Johns. COL. DB3003 
Love here is my heart—Mantovani. DEC. F9847 
Love me again—Shaftesbury Orch. PAX. PRS72 
Love me or leave me—8. Crosby. BRU. 04867 
Love walked in—D. Brubeck. V2090 
Love’s r DEC. F983! 
Lovely lady—Mantovani. DEC. F9847 
Lowland blues—8. Broonzy. VOG. V2073 
Lullaby of Broadway—K. Baker. PAR. R3490 
Lullaby of the leaves—M. Torme. CAP. CL13675 


Complete. DE 
Ancora un passo or pnts Albanese. H.M.V. DB21406 
Con onor muore 
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to—R. Anthony. CAP. CL1367! 
F9842 


PAR, F3427 
MacRae. CAP. CLI3674 
J. Dankworth, ESQ. 10-203 


My con 

My James. DEC. 
My meme angel—Redmond Bros 
My love—G. 
Myob—; 


N 
Nanette—S. Thompson. PAR. R3484 


Never—Camarata. BRU. 04873 

Never—8S. Eberley. CAP. CL13673 

Never—L. Lawrence. . F9833 

New Year Concert—Vienna Phil. 
Nickelodeon Rag—S. Carson. POL. P 

No one else could be—L. Millinder. Voc. v9021 

Now I’m back here with you—H. Langer. PAX. PR565 


° 
Oberek—E. Uminska. PAR. R20603 


On the steps of St. Paul’s—B. Cotton. DEC. F9844 
Once—R. Stevens. VOG. V9023 
Once—R. Hayes. ORL. CB1I068 
One sweet letter—P. Page. ORL. CBIO6! 
Only fools—R. Inglez. PAR. R3492 
Only fools—L. Lawrence. DEC. F9833 
Only fools—D. Hughes. H.M.V. B10208 
Only fools—Camarata. BRU. 04873 
Oodles of noodles—j. Brandon. COL. DB3012 
Orchids in the moonlight—A. Kostelanetz. COL. DXI8I5 
Otello (Verdi) 

Willow Song—C. Martinis. 
Out in the cold again—R. Bl068 
Out of the Gallion—H. Lyttelton 


P 
Painting the clouds with sun—Morgan and Norman. CAP. 
CL13680 


Parsifal (Wagrer). Complete. DEC. LXT2651-6* 
Patience (Gilbert and Sullivan}—D’Oyly Carte Co, DEC. 


| of England—Luton Girls Choir. PAR. 


Perhaps, perhaps—T. Whittle. MEL. 1205 
Pictures at an Exhibition (Mussorgsky)—j. Katchen. 
DEC. LK4046" 


Please Mr. Sun —J. Ray. COL. DB3006 
Plough Hand yt Bill. MELL. 1203 
Poems of de la Mare—Harris - Balcon. COL. DX1804-5 
Poinciana—A. Clare. M 
Polish Folk Song Uminska. PAR. R20603 
Polly—H. Smart. 
Portland Whittle. MEL. 1205 
(Bellini) 
Scene—M. Callas. PAR. 
Purt’ “th but not Young. H.M.V. BI0214 


Quartet {Binet)—Manoliu, etc. DEC. LXT2658* 
Quick—E. Lawrence. 

Quick step medley. Fr BEC. F9849 

A (Schubert)—Budapest String Quartet. COL. 


Rainbow Square—Yocol Gems COL. DXI816 
Ragtime medley—R, Allen, BRU 04871 

Ragtime medley—G. Carr. CAP. CL13665 

Rakes of Mallow—Butlin’s Square Dancers. MEL. P205 
Rendezvous—E. Ros. DEC. 

Right hand over—Jonesy. CAP. 

Rock all the babies to sleep—B. C DEC. F9835 
Rock City boogie—T. Ernie. CAP CLI CL13682 

Rollin’ stone—Stargazers. DEC. ed 

Rollin’ stone—R. Stevens. VOG. V902 

Roses — me of Est Page. Of. CBIO6S 
Rosita, La—L. Paul. CAP. CL13681 


s 
*S cool boy—S. Getz. ESQ. 10-198 
Sam Wheller—Shaftesbury Orch. PAX. PR571 
San Juan—Orquesta Tropical. ESQ. 5-055 
Saturday Rag—Tanner Sisters. H.M.V. B10215 


Mademoiselle from Armentieres—A. Mcleod. BRU. 04802 Scenes from Wagnerian Music Dramas. DEC. LXT4544* 


Magic Flute (Mozart) 
Francaise. PAR. E 11496 
Make my getaway—B. B, 
Mama Inez—M. McKenzie. MEL. 1207 
Man in the black sombrero—D. Hughes. H.M.V. B10208 
Man is a necessary evil—Morgan CAP. CL13679 
Mango time—?. Pitterson. ESQ. 5-0! 
Marehin® thru’ the glen—B. Cotton. F9835 
Maria my own—M. McKenzie. MEL. 1207 
Marshmallow Moon—D. Shore. H.M.V. B10205 
Martha (Flotow 


) 
Overture—Boston Promenade oe. C4156 
Mayaguez—Orquesta Tropical. ESQ. 5-05: 
Meistersinger von Nurnberg nem 
Complete. DEC. LXT2659-64* 
Men of Harlech—F. Thomas. H.M.V. 
Miller's Dance—Antonio. 
Mistakes-—D. Squires. COL. DB3005 
Mistakes—G. Liddel. POL. P1036 
Mistakes—King’s Men. DEC. F98. 
Moonspun dreams—H. Davidson. COL. DX1814 
More than you know—G. Johns. COL. DB3003 
Mother at your feet is kneeling—B8. Wayne. LON. L968 
Music of Johann Strauss it—Vienna Phil, DI DEC. 
Musical Comedy Black. DEC. LFIOI6* 
Sands. CAP. CL13669 


My beloved—8. 

My beloved—R. Merrill. H. M. V. B10204 
My boy—D. James. DEC. 

My concerto—A. Shelton. DEC. F9850 


644* 
Scenes ard Childhood (Schumann)—A. Ferber. DEC, 


renade in rak}—London Baroque Ensemble. 
PA AR. R20604-6 


Serenade (Silvestri)—M. Lanza. DB21407 
Serenade (Sturani)—M. Lanza. 
Serenade (Toselli)—E. Ros. DEC 

Spanish Songs (Failte Los Angeles. H.M.V. 


Sheik of Araby—Crane River Band. MEL.. 1202 
She'll be comin’ round the DEC. 


F9855 
She'll be comin’ round the mountain—A. Mcleod. BRU. 


Siberian Prisoner’s Song—B. Christoff. H.M. v.t DB21383 
Sixty Minute Man—E£. Lawrence. VOG. V9024 
Skirts—J. ‘OG. V90IS 
Slambo: Garner, VOG, V2069 
Slave song—tL.Lawrence. DEC. F9859 

Slow coach—F. Warren. M.G.M. 475 

Slow coach—). Brandon. COL. DB3012 
bug—/. Carr. CAP. CL13665 

in’ blues—Crane River Band. MEL. 1202 
ier "s Joy—Butlin’s Square Dancers. MEL. P204 
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Someone to watch over me—R. Sharon. MEL. 1200 
nata, h bel. LV. 
DB9729. 


Sonata for flute and piano (Brummer)—Jaunet and Frey. 
DEC, LXT2658* 

Song of Delilah—M. Miller. COL. DB3010 

Song of Delilah—King Cole. CAP. CL13670 

words (Mendelssohn)—A. Ferber. DEC. 


Solitaire—D. Martin. CAP. Tes 


Standanavian—S. Getz. ESQ. 10-198 
Stillwater—R. Merrill. H.M.V. B10204 

Stompin’ at the Savoy—j. Dankworth. ESQ. 10-203 
Streamlined cannon CAP. CL13682 
trictly . ESQ. 10-193 
scuffy—A. Domnerus. 10.194 

ugar Foot Stomp—T. Weatherford. LON. L1032 

(Debussy)—W. Gieseking. COL. 


Swan, The—A. Clare. ESQ. 5-057 

Sweet bunch of daisies—E£. Smith. VOG. V9022 
Sweetheart of yesterday—E. Howard. ORI. CBI067 
(R. Strauss)—Vienna Phil. DEC. 


Symphonie Fantasque (Berlioz)—Concertgebouw Orch. 
DEC. LXT2642* 


Symphony in time—K. Griffin. COL. — 
mae No 4 (Dvorak)—Concertgebouw Orch. 


Symphony No. (Mozart)}—R.P.0. COL. 
Symphony No. | (Ragstroem)—Stockholm 


Take me back—B. Eckstine. M.G.M. 472 
Take me in your arms—V. Damone. ORI. CB1064 
Tennessee Saturday night—E. Morse. CAP. CL13666 
That ever lovin’ rag—Morton and Kaye. PAR. F2484 
That old black magic—D. Brubeck. VOG. V2089 
That’s how a love song was born—P. Andrews. BRU. 04874 
Then I'll be there—H. Dawson. DEC. F9843 
room at our house—D. Peers. H.M.V. 


There’s always room at our house—B. C DEC, F9827 
They raided che joint—R. Eldridge. ESO. | 10-200 

Things l used to do—B. Broonzy. iG. V2078 

This is no my ain hoose—j. Shand. PAR. F3426 

Thunder and Lightning Polka—S. Torch. PAR. R: 

Time alone will tell—H. F9843 

Tinkle song—K. Armen. VOG. V90 

Toccata for piano (Schoeck)—W. = 
Top hat—A. Kostelonetz. COL. 
Tropical magic—S. Black. DEC. LF1055* 
Tuck me to sleep—R. Allen. BRU. 04871 
Turn back the hands of time—N. Paramor. COL. DB3007 
Turn back the hands of time—B. Cotton. DEC. F9844 
Turn back the hands of time—j. Young POL. P1035 

Turn back the hands of time—J. Gray. “~¥ 7 

Twin beds—Scott and Graham. ESQ. 10-19: 

Two roads—H. Hawkins. VOG. V9027 


C. LXT2658* 


Undecided—V. Siveser, FB3631 
Undecided—M. Smal v9025 
Undecided—D. Yoo. V2089 

Until you love someone—E. Welch. DEC. F9832 


Valse grise—S. Torch. PAR. 3488 
Varsoviana, La—Shaftesbury Orch. PAX. PR572 
Virginia Reel—Butlin’s Square Dancers. MEL. P204 


w 
Wachlin’ hame—Lee and Campbell. DEC. F9840 
Waltz in C (Chopin)—Melachrino. H.M.V. 810207 
Waltz in the night—H. Langer. PAX. “on va 
Way you look to-night—D. Brubeck. 
We all have a song in our Crosby. 04868 
We'll build a bungalow—J. Lon, 
We'll find a way—V. Silvester. 33630 
We're in the money—Morgan and Norman. CLI3680 
Weaver of dreams—E. Garner. VOG. V206' 
Wedding of the painted doll—j. Dankworth. eso. 5-056 
West Indian folk music—P. Pitterson. ESQ. 5-058 
What is this thing called love—R. Anthony. CAP. CL13671 
When I take my sugar to tea—B. May. ‘AP. CL13677 
i sleepy time down South—t. Armstrong. BRU. 


When Johnny comes marching home—Haymokers. DEC. 
F9855 


When the world was young—L. Roza. DEC. F9845 
When the world was young—B. CLI3669 
When the world was young—B. C |. 04856 
Where the sweetheart roses oa Ronalde. COL. 


DB3002 
While you danced—G. Gibbs. ORI. CB1066 
While we’ ‘re young—G. Gibbs. ORI. CBI066 
While we’re young—D. Cherry. BRU. 04869 
Whistler's serenade—H. Langer. PAX. PR5S64 
White Cockade—P. — PAR. R3487 
Why worry—Morton and Kaye. DEC. F2484 
Wimmin—G. Mitchell. COL. DB3001 
Wrap your troubles in dreams—E£. Garner. VOG, V2069 


Y 
Ye banks and braes—K. Ferrier. DEC. .oe 
You go to my head—A. Clare. ESQ. 5-054 
You’re a heavenly thing—M. Torme. CAP. gag 
You're cream in my coffee—M. Winnick. H.M.V. 


: 
St. Louis blues—B. de Franco. M.G.M. 477 is 
Ocean wave—Haymakers. DEC. F9852 < 
Old grey mare—H. Lyttelton. PAR. R3485 
Old soft shoe—Nichols and Peterson. PAR. R3489 , 
| 
» 
4 
Sevillanas (Albeniz)—Campoli. DEC. 
ie 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Tt has been difficult to prit 
reasons. So—short 


Wear and Tear on LP Discs 

For a long time I have wanted to write 
expressing my appreciation to you and your 
staff for your articles and reviews. 

Your November issue, and particularly the 
December issue, purchased yesterday, have 
spurred me into doing so. ; 

So much had been said and written, pro and 
con, in the matter of the “ microgroove ”’ 
record that it would seem absurd to add another 
opinion to this controversy. By this time your 
home subscribers have had time to appraise, 
purchase or reject this innovation. e 
reviewers have done a wonderful service to the 
purchasers in their various articles, but there 
are many phases that even the most con- 
scientious reviewer could not possibly foresee. 

One of the most important omissions is 
wearing quality. Naturally, all purchases will 
be subjected to a greater amount of usage by 
the proud owner. Writers are too hard- 
pressed by deadlines, new issues, and other 
impedimenta of their positions, to spend time 
replaying any of the records to any great 
extent. It is with this in mind that my experi- 
ence may be of much interest to those readers 
who have made or expect to make the change- 
over to the 334 speed. 

The idea of a collection, born during a 
prolonged illness in 1944, became a reality in 
1947. All of the procedures, current singles and 
complete set, imports, deleted issues, and 
finally the hunt for rarities, had been met and 
dealt with in proper proportion to purchasing 

wer. 

Still in a semi-convalescent state, my home, 
from that time to this, has been the gathering 
place of neighbours and music lovers. For 
hours, every night, we listen to the great-music 
and singers of this and the past age. At 
Christmas, 1949, I was presented with a long- 
playing device and, most reluctantly, began 
the purchase of this type of record. 

Needless to say, your readers know that 
most of the complete operas released here, as 
well as every other type of release, may be 
obtained on this new speed only. True, some 
concessions have been granted us, due to 
R.C.A.’s issue of 45 r.p.m. records, some of 
these are also available in that form. 

The wear on the first of these sets was 
ruinous, in spite of every precaution that was 
taken. A change to Diamond styli, which 
technical experts advised as a primary and 
completely necessary operation, proved fallable, 
as even the “ Diamond” can wear out or 
suffer abrasion. Replacements come high in 
cost. The sapphire styl, which is more generally 
used, is less expensive, however opinions range 
from 17 hours to three months of safe usage. 
Since the general time for greater usage is over 
the week-end, the stylus, sapphire, is changed 
weekly, on Saturday in my own set. 

However, this is only one of the factors that 
now enter into the protection and preservation 
of one’s library. No longer may one take their 
records to the home of another to be used. 
Turntables slightly off-centre, varying level of 
a set, playing arms that might vary in weight, 
the above-mentioned stylus, are now con- 
tributing factors to a new form of social 
snobbishness. 

Ludicrous ? Not exactly. Admittedly my 
library does have a far greater degree of usage 
than most. However, one must consider that 
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I also have standard records that were used 
for twenty years before I was born, and there is 
no reliable gauge for the usage, or abuse that 
these may have had, before finding their way 
into my hands. 


Of course, one does take into consideration 


that the substance from which these older 
records was made is of a harder texture. The 
constant fear of breakage,. of the record made 
in the standard shellac or laminated method, is 
justly balanced by the higher rate of damage 
the newer vinylite record can and does suffer. 
Given the same care, our standard records 
would look completely unused. 

The inherent imperfections of this new 
material is borne out by the fact that even one 
company, using a harder type of vinyl, rarely 
manages to get a shipment through that is 
completely acceptable to the purchasers in the 
original packaging. I have had to check 
through 24 albums, a complete carton, to 
find one perfect two-record set of ““La Bohéme,” 
and this was not free from blemish. Multiply 
this by a four, five, six, or even seven-record set, 
such as the ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,”? even though 
issued in three volumes, and the time consumed 
at the shops in making one’s purchases, is 
greater than ever. 

The softer vinylite of our own records is 
subject to even greater hazards. Just the 
careless withdrawing of a disc from its pro- 
tective sleeve may cause a slashing paper 
scratch. 

One of the most frightening thoughts, prior 
to my receiving December’s GRAMOPHONE, was 
the replacement of a set, perhaps in two to 
three years. Your front page, with the picture 
of Toscanini, reassured me. Now I can be 
reasonably certain that after the complete ruin 
of my own set of “La Traviata,” with its 
“ definitive’ reading by the maestro, and its 
less definitive inclusion of his singing, that I 
can order this set in the much longer-lived 
standard pressings from my import dealer. 

After the “‘ Battle of the Three Speeds ”’ was 
lost by R.C.A. Victor’s capitulation, we were 
assured that all releases would be available to 
the public. A glance at our catalogues dis- 
proves this immediately. Our only standard 
speed releases are in the “ Pops” field. All 
other new issues are given us in the “ High- 
lights” or “‘ Recital ” type of collections, and 
include both new issues as well as a filler of 
re-dubbed issues in the same record. 

Many of the filler items were either purchased 
or rejected purely upon merit or tastes. It is 
interesting to note that many of the desirable 
items included in these “ package items” 
can be purchased singly in England and 
naturally will be available to us when our 
dealers in imports begin to stock these. 

Dealers in used and deleted records have 
faced the issue rather squarely. They are 
completely prepared for the fact that there will 
be no market for the used or slightly used 
“ microgroove”’ record. This is reflected in 
the slow but continued rise in price of those 
standard current, deleted or rare records in 
their stocks. The Archives Series, recently 
announced by His Master’s Voice, was obtain- 
able only on Auction or Rarity lists at much 
greater than the established list price. It is to 
be greatly desired that some of these may now 
find their way into the hands of our Current 
Dealers’ Shops. 

Lest it be thought that the writer has set 
up as a one-man censor against change and 

, it would be wise to state that I have a 
considerable library of these gst sets. I fully 
realise the great advantage of space-conserva- 
tion, particularly in a one-room apartment 
such as mine. I also appreciate the savings in 
dollars and cents, for there is no doubt but 
that at the outset this is a savings in price to be 
fully considered by a -earner. I have been 
able to build a large and varied library for the 
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same cost that only a very small and limited on: 
could have been possible. My Cetra ‘‘ Forza 
del Destino ”’ is a perfect example of this. Ac 
the former price of $3.25 per record, a tota! 
of $60.000, which included the albums, I can 
now purchase three complete three-record 
operas, at $17.85 each, and one two-record set, 
with just a bit added to make up the difference. 
Then, of course, there is added advantage of 
interruption necessitated by changing discs. 

Among the many other advantages offered 
were the inclusion of those works that never 
would have been included in the standard 
repertory. A Judith Triumphans, L’Enfance du 
Christ, a Nabucco, and far down the line. 

Nevertheless, I would trade all of these 
advantages for the more carefree days when 
rotating sessions, at the homes of mutual 
friends, made possible the showing off of the 
newest acquisition for the mutual pleasure and 
admiration of all. The restriction imposed by 
the fragility of the newer portion of my library 
has dampened the ardour of our entire group. 

The bugbear occasioned by such unmention- 
able words as tracking, needle wear, arm weight, 
high fidelity, has no place in the vocabulary of 
music lovers more intent upon libretto and 
score than upon technical terms. 

Over a period of four and a half years I have 
collected a library consisting of about 3a of the 
fine standard operas on standard records, 
among several hundred singles by outstanding 
artists. In the past two years I have purchased 
close to 70 complete operas, and about 50 of 
the “Recital” and Highlights’’ singles. 
I can only be reasonably certain that the 
standard library will be in existence five or ten 
years from now. 

Little did the inventors of the phonograph 
and phono-record, disc and cylinder, 
that the female of the future would have to 
become an audio engineer in order to enjoy 
the simple pleasure they were bringing into 


her home. 
New York. BARBARA F. STONE. 


Aida 

In my review of Richard Tucker’s record of 
** Celeste Aida ’’ in the December GRAMOPHONE 
I criticised the singer for ‘“‘ adding a phrase’”’ 
at the conclusion of the aria. I now under- 
stand from Messrs. Leo Riemens and Knud de 
Hegermann Lindencrone that the phrase to 
which I took exception was sung by Tucker 
in a recent complete performance conducted by 
Toscanini, and that it, was then stated that 
Verdi had written a letter to the tenor, who 
created the part of Radames, authorising this 
ending. 

According to Mr. Riemens, certain French 
scores give this alternative, and it is com- 
paratively common in France. 

Naturally, under these circumstances, no 
blame can be levelled at Mr. Tucker, but at 
the same time it is certainly not customary in 
Italy, and is not given in Ricordi’s score, which 
is always assumed to be the authoritative 
version. 

Sussex. Joun FREEsTONE. 
Mahler’s Kindertotenlieder 

The issue in last month’s GRAMOPHONE of 
Mahler’s Kindertotenlieder, on Urania LP—not 
obtainable in this country—prompts me to 
wonder when the American Kathleen Ferrier- 
Bruno Walter recording is to be made available 
over here ? As many people consider this work 
second only to Das Lied von der Erde in greatness, 
it is surely time this omission was rectified, and 
the work added to the few at present obtainable 
in the catalogues. Also, may I put in a special 
plea for a recording of that beautiful little 
piano piece, by John Ireland, The Island Spell, 
backed, re by April or Chelsea — 
These would, I’m sure, prove most popular. 

Glasgow. L. W. A. Cook. 
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A 

r. Joseph Szigeti is anxious to obtain 
ote of any private recordings which may 
have been made of the w oma which he gave 
with the late Artur Schnabel. These were 
recorded in 1947 and ea broadcast 
by the B.B.C. during the period 1947-1950. If 
any readers can help, would they please write 
to Mr. Szigeti care of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


An Offer 

Mr. A. Robertson, of 4 Grange Avenue, 
Bevere, Worcester, has an E.M.G. Mk. 1ob 
machine which he has no further use for. It is 
equipped with an electric motor and he is 
prepared to give it to any deserving body 
who cares to contact him. 


Bliss Pastoral 

The Analytical Notes for this work, which 
were not available at the time it was first 
issued, are now in the hands of Decca dealers. 


FEDERATION AND SOCIETY NOTES 


Information and Advice concerning the 
establishment of new Gramophone Societies 
will gladly be given by Mr. J. R. Shaw, Hon. 
Sec., National Federation of Gramophone 
Societies, 40 Egerton Gardens, S.W.3. A 
sixpenny postal order will bring a circular of 
suggestions and other helpful literature. 
Notices for inclusion in the April GRAMOPHONE 
should reach Mr. G. H. Parfitt, 31 Lynwood 
Grove, Orpington, Kent, by March roth. 

. J. R. Bulman, ad? Holmfield Avenue, 
Leicester, will be g to hear from any 
Gramophone Society or group of people meet- 
ing regularly to listen to recorded music within 
twenty miles of Leicester. 

Barnes Gramophone Circle meets at Barnes, 
East Sheen and Putney. New members wel- 
comed. Hon. Sec., R. H. Matthews, 28 
Martindale, East Sheen, S.W.14. 
Blackpool. Anyone in forming a 
Gramophone Club is asked to contact Mr. 
N. L. Parkin, 12 Drakelove Avenue, Blackpool. 
Bushey & Watford Gramophone Society. 
Recitals most Tuesdays, 7.15 p.m., at Bushey 
Public Library. March 5th, LP and siatieal 
records—a comparison. es from 
Hon. Sec., Mrs. Luckhurst, 4 The Parade, 
Carpenders Park, Watford. 
Camberwell Gramophone Society meets at 
Cambridge House, Camberwell, every Monday 
at 8 p.m. Visitors and new members welcomed. 
Hon. Sec., B. J. — 14 Monarch Buildings, 
Marshalsea Road, S.E.1. 
Chelmsford Gramop hone Society meets at 
Mid-Essex Technicaly College on alternate 
7 .m. Particulars from Hon. Sec., 
tokes, ‘‘ Thrae,’’ Pines Road, 


Cheltenham one held its 
200th meeting on January 7th, when Mr. H. L. 
Preston surveyed the fourteen years of the 
Society’s history. Hon. Sec., H. Chipp, 
23 Imperial Square, Cheltenham, Glos. 
Music Circle meets every Mon- 

day, 8-10 p.m., in Branch Library, Rectory 
Road, Dagenham. Varied programmes, Bech- 
stein piano for recitals. No fees. Hon. Sec., 
Coutts, A.L.A. Tel. : 
Dulwich & Forest Hill one 
Society meets ‘at All Saints’ ‘Ghurek Hall, 
Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, at 7.45 p.m. 
Particulars from Hon. Sec., S. O. Miebs, 
87 Broadfield Road, Catford, S.E.6. 
Fylde Gramophone Society. All com- 
munications to Hon. Sec., Mrs. E. Ashton, 
° Byron Street, Fleetwood, Lancs. 

Henry Wood one Circle. Twelfth 
Night Social attracted visitors from other 
Societies. A happy evening included a rum- 
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punch toast to “the Gramophone Society 
movement.’ 
Huntingdon Recorded Music Society meets 
fortnightly at Ambury House. Highlight of past 
programmes was a visit from Lionel Salter. 
March 31st—Julian Herbage. Hon. Sec., 
Miss N. Pratt, Lawrence Court, Huntingdon. 
Kilmarnock Recorded Music Society meets 
every Monday, 7.30 p.m., at The Studio, 
Water Lane, Kilmarnock. Details from Hon. 
Sec., William E. Murdoch, West Tannacrieff, 
Kilmarnock. 
Reigate & Redhill Gramophone Circle 
meets every ten days on alternate Tuesdays 
and Fridays. E. M. Ginn equipment. Details 
from Sec., Michael Argles, Reigate Public 
Libraries, The Priory, Reigate. 
Southgate & District Recorded Music 
Society meets fortnightly at The Crown Hotel, 
Chase Side, Southgate. Wednesdays at 
7.30 p.m. Next meeting February 3rd. Twin 
turntables. Details from Hon. Sec., Norman 
Read, 21 Norman Way, Southgate, N.14. 
Weymouth Gramophone Society. Recitals 
every second Monday at Royal Hotel, Wey- 
mouth, at 7.30 p.m. Visitors welcome. 
Particulars from Hon. Sec, S. N. B. Legg, 
1 Royal Terrace, Weymouth. 


The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this section 
at the rate of fourpence per word, with a minimum 
charge of 4s. Where the advertiser offers to send a list 
or requests a stamped addressed envelope, this will be 
treated as Trade and charged at the rate of sixpence 
per word. If a Box Number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the a. 
as ot Teplies. Letters to Box Numbers should be posted 

“‘ Office’ address as sta below. All advertise- 
(copy in block letters or should 
arrive ~ = eX of any month and must be prepaid 
by the of tal orders or cheques addressed to 
The. 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. The Proprietors retain the right to refuse 
or withdraw “ copy”’ at their discretion and accept no 
responsibility for matters arising from clerical or 
rmawn f errors, or of an advertiser not completing his 
contract. 


FOR SALE 


BARGAIN.—Collaro 78 Auto Change Unit, as new, 
£10. —D. S. Allsopp, Alsa Lodge, Stansted, Essex. 

A COLUMBIA PORTABLE in excellent condition, £7; 
a few Leaf Albums.—Box 1096. 

A DECCA 33B LP DESK, nearly new, £9, carriage 
paid; now using 3-speed.—Moisley, 137 Falsgrave Road, 
Scarborough. 

A FEW AMERICAN 78s.—‘‘ Carmen ” (Opera ol 
Fledermaus ”’; Albeniz ‘‘ Iberia (Arrau); 


mata 2; 
Fé Trail’; Milhaud Quartet Ho. 14; 

Mozart Quartet K493.—Box No. 1098. 
ALL-LEAK EQUIPMENT.—TL/12 amplifier with cover 
and baseplate; RC/PA/U pre-amp and RC/PA fitted 
with p.u. transformer; Dynamic p.u. with both SP and 
LP movements; VS tuner (brand new); total cost over 

£90; £65.—Box No. 1220. 

A POWERFUL SPRING GRAMOPHONE MOTOR with 


turntable, lis. 6d. Attractive Radio Cabinet, 15s.—Box 


£19; ently cost, £48. Amplifier wan “ Sound 
with tone colour unit preferred. “Box No. 


ACOS GP20, standard and LP heads, £4.—Creese, 57 
The Scarr, Newent, Gloucester. 

AIDA (Gigli); Otello Bohéme 
Act 4); Walktire, Act (Janssen); Parsifal, . 3 
(K. Muck); Prelude, GEM. ee -—Box No. 1097. 

AIDA AND ATORE ), 10s. 
letto (Pagliughi), 4s. Rigoletto “(Stracclari), 8s 
Butterfly (Pampanini), 4s 6d.; Elektra (Welitsch), na 
Carmen (Thill), 5s.; Faust (Journet), 6s.; -_ 
4s. 9d.; DB313, Journet, 21s.; Bellincioni, Pathé, 3 
Clement, Pathé, 30s.; PX104, Urlus, 25s.; 39172/4 
(Fonotipia), Scaramberg, 3 gns.; DA1074, Cortis, 15s.; 

DA333 Smirnov, 2ls.; Ljungberg (Salome), 2ls.; Piccaver 


Beecham, 


15s.; 

16s.; Diag7, 27s.; 
Seinemayer, 15s.; DB177, Fy n 
Operatics, 12s. 6d.; Elmans, Kreislers, ‘tan Gracie 
: Manon, Carmen, Meistersingers, 


mo’ 
(Jongleur) ; 
. Volume 


Journet 


mann 
Russ (Mefistofele); 
054062, 053089, 54264: 
autographed.—t0 Hampden Way, Sou 
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ALBUMS, FIBRED.—Beethoven V. Concerto a. 

P. Conc. 5; Brahms 3 V. Conc. 

Elgar 1, 2 (composer); Mozart Soc. 

Sym. 3; Schubert Trout Q.; ‘roheikovaky’ 5, 6 
—WIM "5592 after 6 or Sats. 

ALBUMS, PRE-WAR.—Art Fugue Roth, M 
Minor Casadesus, Schweitzer Vol. 2. War, 
Landowska, Brahms’ ond, Backhaus; fibred; offers?— 
Folley, 48 Shepherds Lane, Caversham, Reading. 

ALL BEETHOVEN QUARTETS except Op. 18, No. 6, 
Op. 95, Op. 132; fibred; offers—Smith, 99 Kimbolton 
Road, Bedford. 

ARTUR AND THER 
records, H.M.V. DB1833/6, DA1294, £8. 
Contes D’Hoffman (16) (Geori-Boue, 

Traviata (Ziliani), Boheme (13) = 
Pagliacci (9) (Valente), 

(Favorita/Ernani), £1; 

Carton, 77 St. George’s Drive, London, 

ASTRA Infinite Baffle Corner Sane 12 in., £3 5s. 
—Hall, 123 Fernhead Road, W.9. Phone Lad 0360. 

AUCTION SALE.—Unusual vocal operatic records, free 
lists.—Collector’s Haven, 148 Hancock Street, Brooklyn 


16, N.Y., U.S.A 
£7; Wilkins — 


ERESE SCHNABEL.—Five Lieder 
Album operas: 
Jobin), £8; 
£7; 
Pinza 


AXIOM 150, Goodmans, new, 
Pick-up with transformer, £3 10s. “Box N 


BARGAIN.—Twenty Choice Records, £4 10s.—Box No. 
904. 


BARKER 150 SPEAKER, Se 
and Radio Tuner, £28.—Box No. aa 

BEAUTIFUL SOLID TANOGANY CABINET, 
holds 150 records; genuine bargain, £15.—Beehive Cafe, 
Northenden, Manchester. 

BEAU-DECCA.—Latest LP type, with radio, particu- 
larly fine cabinet, cost £168, sell £120; absolutely per- 
fect, hardly used; write —Hughes, Ithiel,” 
Nantfawr Crescent, Cyncoed, A 

BEAU-DECCA.—Fitted RC80 auto-changer; 

X.M.S. pick-up with diamond styli; remote control all- 
wave radio tuner; a superb instrument in hand polished 
walnut; £130 or near.—Box No. 962. 

BEAUTIFUL RADIOGRAM.—Connoisseur’s instrument 
of exceptional quality, £95.—Box No. 900. 

BEAUTIFULLY MADE MAHOGANY CABINET, £12 
for quick sale.—Box No. 901. 

BEETHOVEN SONATA SOCIETY, Vol. 1 (manual) 
and Vol. 2 (auto); excellent condition; inspection and 
collection London; nearest offer £20 each secures.— 
Box No. 1,071. 

BEST AVAILABLE VERSIONS, FIBRED.—Beethoven, 
Haydn, Mozart, Tchaikovsky, etc. Wilkins Coil Pick-up, 
trans., scratch filter, 90s.; Bass Boost, pre-amp. 
ce Gramophone big specification), 25s.; Goldring No. 150 
3-way Pick-up, unused, 37s. 6d.; Collaro Centre-drive 
Motor/Turntable, 60s.; w Miniature 20s. ; 
4 new Miniature Sapphires (sealed cartons), 20s.; Dave’ 
LP Sapphire, new, 6s.; 44 ‘* Wireless World,” 16 
“P.W.” recent, lot 30s.—Box No. 1111. 

BRITAIN DUO-CHANNEL AMPLIFIER and 8-in. 
speaker, £10.—Carnell, ‘‘ Chaseley,’’ Falinge Road, 


Amplifier 


‘8 AMPLIFIER fitted pre-amp for Decca 
Magnetic Heads, £7.—Newton, 105 Frankland Road, 
Croxley Green, Herts. Phone Rickmansworth 3832. 

BRITAIN A.C. AMPLIFIER, 5 valves, push-pull, 
8 watts, connections, crystal or magnetic; cost £12, 
perfect, £6; evenings after 7.30.—67 Holyrood Avenue, 
South Harrow, Middx. 

B.S.R. RECORDING AMPLIFIER in excellent con- 
dition, ‘£40; E.M.G. Steep-cut Filter, 75s.—Watson, Old 
Nursery House, Tansley, Matlock, Derbys. 

CARUSO.—Collection 50 post 1905, including pre-dogs 
and Vecchia Zimarra (original Victor); best offer.— 
36 Bar Street. Scarborough. 

er Bonci, Parkina, Sembrich, Pertile, De 
G. & s, Fonotipias, Odeons, etc.—Marshall, 56 
Road, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 

CATALOGUES. — H.M.V. 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 
27s. 6d.; 1922, 1923, 35s. each. .Columbia 1937—1951 (15 
catalogues), 47s. 6d. Columbia Numerical 1948, 7s. 6d. 
Australian, rman, Overseas, Swing, Specials (10 cata- 
logues), 12s. 6d. ‘‘ Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio,”’ 
5s:, ‘‘Gramophone,” last three years, 10s. 6d. ‘‘ Record 
Changer’ (American), 12 consecutive a features, 
Heritage auction lists, 14s.—Box No. 120 

CHANCERY L.P. ADAPTOR with SEED, used once 
only, £5. Wanted, photographs of famous singers, 
past and present, especially Supervia.—Box No. 982. 

“CHARLES K.l. AMPLIFIER, £10; Acos GP20 
standard head, 50s.; both perfect.—Myles, 23 Fremantle 
Square, Bristol 6. 

COLLECTORS’ CHANCE.—450 standard, £85; 25 LPs, 
£25; good condition; £105 both. Table ‘Gram, 5 watt, 
undistorted output, cost £45, accept £30; details on 
request. £120 the lot. Box No. 1123. 

COLLECTION OF CLASSICAL RECORDS.—Mainly 
Decca ding 


ffrr_ inclu “* Scheherazade, * Pictures 

one in excellent condition; 
£45.—A. fiding, 9 98 Netherwood Road, West Kensing- 
ton Park, W.l 

COLLECTION of 15 —, Concertos, Orchestral 
Works; 52 records, all in albums, 12-in. fibred; £10 the 
lot, *, tS DBs, LXs, 3s. 6d. Cs, DXs; Leyton area.— 


COLLECTION 1,200 FIBRED RECORDS, two mahogany 
cabinets, disposal only as one unit; operas to Spanish 
's Dido to Shostakovitch’s 5th Symphony.— 


TRAVIATA; Guerrini; Cav; 
Aida; Lembardi; Walkiire III; Traubel; large 
orchestral, Russian tangos, Portuguese 

condition.—Elgins, 4 Rockleaze Avenue. 


Breviario; 
selection 


= 
right 
= 
~ 
4 
Eroica, No. 7, Casse Noisette, Sacre, Petrouchka, Zara- os 
thrustra, Brandenburgs, Seraglio, etc., 30s. each. Offers : Ss 
t hauser); Kasch- 
(Romeo) ; 
(Wolf) 
thgate, London, 
Bristol 9. 
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CONNOISSEUR SUPER-LIGHTWEIGHT PICK-UP, 
with three heads; excellent condition; cost over £13, will 
accept £8.—Peter Makepeace, 1067 Warwick Road, 
Birmingham 27. 
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GE DECOLA KNIGHTSBRIDGE _aill-wave 
autochange radiogramophone with record storage anc 
6 12-in. speakers, system in magnificent Sheraton figured 

h cabinet by Tibbenhams, London; overhauled 


DANSE des MORTS: Cello Sonata (Chopin); Cello 
Sonata, Capriccio Finale (Strauss); Harpsichord (Falla). 
Vocals, offers: Ponselle, Feraldy, Tauber, Wittrisch. 
Total 75, majority foreign.—Box No. 898. 

DECCA, type D, 78 r.v.m. head, unused, 32s. 6d.; 
Gerrard ada”tor 4s.—B-x No. 1.057 

DECCA 347/M THREE-SPEED PLAYER.—Eight months 
use. new sapvhires. £15.—Rivevside 5952. 

AMPLIFIER, £29. almost new.— 


Box No. 

DECCA Transcription-quality Dual-speed Flayer Unit 
without pick-up, new, £7. Goodmans 8-in. 15 ohm 
heavy-duty Speaker, £1. Two B.M.S Battery Elimina- 

rs, 2 each. Wharfedale W/12 Speaker, £4.—Box 
No. 838. 

DECCA 347C 3-SPEED RECORD PLAYER with inter- 


changeable crystal pick-ups; hardly used, £15.—MOU 
5757 evenings. 
DECCALIAN, 78 r.p.m., perfect, £20. — Lillywhite. 


29 Ronclean Road, Tolworth, Surb'ton, Surrey. 
DECOLA ELECTRICALLY AMPLIFIED GRAMOPHONE 


recently; present list price £530: seen Yorkshire; £28( 
or near offer.—Box 1,000. 

GIGLI OPERAS.—Auto, albums, perfect. Butterfly, 
85s.; Tosca, 75s.; Boheme, 70s.; Cavalleria, 60s.; Pagliacci, 
50s.; also Beyreuth Tristan plus 4 H.M.V. Act III discs, 
£10; Walkure, Act III (New York), 30s.: Meistersinger, 
Act II (LP), 50s.—Turner, Spa Lane Mills, Derby. 

GOLDRING HEADMASTER PICK-UP, 4 heads (3 std., 
1 LP) tonaliser and transformer complete £2 c.o.d.— 
Wa‘nwricht, Heybridge Lane, Prestbury, Cheshire. 

GRAMOPHONE.” 1926-1931. good condition (8 miss- 
ing). offers?—116 Throstle Terrace. Leeds. 10. 

GRAMOPHONE RECORD DOUBLE PLAYING DESK, 
two Garrard motors, two matched Connoisseur light- 
weight pick-ups, all in beautiful Queen Anne walnut 
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OFFERS INVITED for Schonberg Napoleon Ode, 
Resvighi ‘‘ Pines,’’ Bartoxs Quartets 5. 6. Ravel Valses 
Nobles, Bloch Cto. Grosso, Bach Trio Sonata I (organ). 
—Box No. 745. ve 

OSRAM. 7 v. p/p QUALIFIED AMPLIFIER, with 2 y. 
pre-amp, £9 10s.; Bush 4 v. Portable Superhet, without 
batteries, £3 10s.; American Midget 5 v. AC/DC Sup:r- 
het, £4 5s.—Phone STR 8095. 


OVER 300 DELETIONS.—All new, at usual retail 
prices; list 6d.—Music Shop, West Worthing, Sussex. — 
PIANO RECORDS.—Perfect, fibred, many deletions; 
own box.—Jackson, 26 Old Stoke Road, Aylesbury, 
Bucks 

RACHMANINOV SYMPHONY 2 and 3; Harris Quartet 


3; Shostakovitch Quintet and Quartet; Stravinsky 
Psalms; Dukas Peri; Schmidt Salome; fibred; offers.— 
Box No. 1092. 


RADIO-GRAMOPHONE, H.MV. model 487, suitable 
for either A.C. or D.C., for sale; may be it; 
int: t cn, 


cabinet.—T Woldingham 3218. 


—Write 89 Court Lane, Dulwi 


“GRAMOPHONE,” Volume 27, bound with index, 
three copies only, price 21s. includinz postaze.—‘‘ The 
Gremophone.” 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, M'ddx. 
““GRAMOPHONE,” complete April, 1934, to June, 
1951, 207 copies; r ble offer pted.—Walder, 8 
Daws Avenue, Wallisdown, Bournemouth. 


in handsome laurel and maple cab‘net; just letely 
overhauled by makers and fitted with new 3-speed auto- 
matic record changer and electrical components where 
necessary; as new; £185 or nearest offer.—Write Box 
JA/66"" c/o 95 Bishovsgate. 

DECOLA WITH RADIO, ma*ogany, completely over- 
spare pick-up, £175 or reasonable 2ffer.—Box 

DELETED QUARTETS.—Bartok No. 2, No. 5; Borodin, 
Brahms Op. 60, Dvorak Op. 105, Schumann Op. 47, 
Schubert Op. 29 (Budapest): also Brahms Op. 34, Op. 
87, Beethoven Op. 8. Op. 9/1. 10s. per record.—Fox, 
““Drumregh,”’ Hollowav, Pershore. 

DUTCH LINGUAPHONE COURSE. complete 
mostly unused; best offer.—Phone Pinner 3311. 

EKCO AUTORADIOGRAM. ARG37, in new condition 
— Pick-ups, 9-wave radio DP. 

put, magnificent walnut cabinet, . 
to Box No. 791. 

E.M.G. MONTHLY LETTER. 1936-1959, 168 consecutiv 
cop'es; offers?—M-Hardy, ‘‘ Woodlea,”” Brockenhurst 

ENTIRE COLLECTION FOR DISPOSAL —5%0 records 
(50 LP), includes symphon‘es, concertos. chamber and 
miscellaneous; perfect; enquiries or offers invited.— 

Alderdale,”" Sandbach Road Concleton. Cheshire. 

EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY.—“ Deccla” radio- 
gram by Decca, as new, 3 speakers, 3-speed player and 
changer. 8 wavebands, ma»lewood and laurel cabinet 
in verfect condition: present price when obtainable, 
£316; owner moving to country; will accept £250.—J. 
Henderson. 25 Elvaston Place, London. S.W.7. Phone 
Abbey 56°6. ext. 38. or Western 9154. 

FIBRED.—Violin Concerto (L.P.O.), Heifetz. Tchaikov- 
sty. 20s.; Swan Lake (L.P.O.). 7s. 6d.: Pantesy 
(Moiseiwitsch). Liszt. 7s. 6d.; Adagietto. Mahler. 5s.— 


Blakey. 227 Loughi 
ghborough Road, West Bridgford, 


and 


GRAND LIST OF VOCAL RBARITIES.—Fonotivia, 
G.T.s, Heritage. H.M.V. issues; reasonable prices.—Box 
No. 1 062. 


HARTLEY SPEAKER, £7 10s.; Collaro 3-speed Auto 
Changer, two hi-fi heads. £15; Pick-ups, Brierley Ribbon, 
27; Decca macnetic. 55s.; Connoisseur, 50s.; Sem Gram 
Motor. 55s.; many records.—Box No. 1210. 

HARILEY-TURNER 215 in polished baffle, £11 de- 
livered 60 miles.—Searle, 39 Manor Road, Ringwood, 
Hants. 

HIGH-QUALITY PUSH-PULL 6 WATT AMPLIFIER, 
separate bass and treble controls, £10.—99 Farxfield 
Road, Stourbridge. 


(Forest Hill 4120). 

RARE DELETIONS and others; sets. singles, LPs; list 
supplied, s.a.e.—Box No. 1112. 

SIBELIUS 4th, 6th (Beecham); Lemminka’nen; Nicht- 
ride; Schubert Quintet; Mephisto Waltz (Weingartner). 
—Box No. 1129. = = 

SOUND SALES “PHASE-IN” 12-in. SPEAKER in 
reflex walnut cabinet, £14 10s., new; accept £10 or 
nearest offer: selling because space needed. seen London. 
—BM/UBF, London, W.C.1. ey 

SOUND SALES DX+I FEEDER UNIT and TCI Tone 
Control Unit, both as new, offers?—Burgess, 166 North 
Wav, Maghull, Liverpool. 

TWO-PIECE EXPERT, with Master speaker and rad‘o 
unit, pre-war outfit, just overhauled by makers and 
fitted with latest thorn needle pick-up and three-speed 
motor; first offer of £75; seen by appointment Knichts- 
bridge; owner has now taken delivery of new Expert 
outfit.—Box No. 602. 


H.M.V. RE-ENTRANT.—Largest model, oak cabinet, 
fine condition throughout, £15 or nearest offer.—Haynes, 
214 Elmay Road. Birmingham 2 

H.M.V. AUTO RECORD PLAYER, model 2103; ex- 
chanve twin-turntables or sell; £13.—Box No. 541. 
“H.M.V. PORTABLE GRAMOPHONE, as new, . 
Box No. 792. 

H.M.V. PICK-UP No. 11 and volume control, ideal 
for portable gramovhone, £3 10s.—Mendham, 74 High 
Street. Harrow-on-the Hil!” 


£8.— 


H.M.V. AUT9-CHANGE RADIOGRAM, model 498, 
excellent condition, £38.—Kearney, 76 Sir Thomas 


White’s Road. Coventry. 

H.M.V. CABINET MODEL 163 with E.M.G. soundbox 
£10. A quantity of “‘ pre-dog’’ vocals of interesting 
nature; stamp for details.—Gough. 42 Castelnau, Barnes, 
SW.13. RIV 3587 

HUGO WOLF SOCIETY, Vol. 1 (Gerhardt): excellent 
condition: nearest offer to secures; inspection and 
col'evt‘on London.—Box No. 1,072. 

HUNDREDS OF RECORDS, many deletions; send your 
requirements.—M. North, 5 Nairn Road, Winton, 
Bournemouth. 


FIBRED CELEBRITIES, operatic, orchestral instru 
mental; some complete set: 
Sets (auto); several mint dele- 

FIBRED COMPLETE VOCAL WORKS.—Autos. 
£9; Don Pasquale, £4 10s.; Pagliacci (Gigli), 230 Lied 
v.d. Erde. 2 gns.; Mahler, 2nd, £3 10s., 4th 36s.: 
Zauberflote, £5 10s.; Tosca, £4; Butterfly. £5 (both 
Gigli); Turandot. £5; Dido. 30s.; Ravel. L’Enfant, 35s.: 
Otello. £4: Traviata (Rosza), 2 gns.: Meistersinger, III. 
£4 10s.; Tannhaiiser and Act III Prelude, £6: Walktire 
II £3. II £2 10s.. Parsifal II. £2 10s.: Alexander 
Nevsky. 30s.; Symphony of Psalms: 15s.; Figaro, II and 
Ii. £3; Orphée (Ferrier), 35s.; Manuals: Orphée 
(Raveau), £4; Fiearo I. 36s.; Mefistofele, £4; Lucretia 
(Britten), 30s.; Elisir d’Amore, 30s.; Fedora, £2 10s.: 
Andrea Chenier (Gigli), £4; Porgy and Bess, Duncan 4. 
Tibbett 1, 30s.; Hauptussa, £2; Gioconda, £5; Manon 
Lescaut, £3; Pelleas, £3 10s.; Bartered Bride, £8: 
Samson, £8; Schéne Miillerin, £2 10s.; Winterreise, 
£2 10s.; Ernani. 25s.; Tristan (Bayreuth), £6; Act III 
(Widdop), £2; Frauenliebe (Desmond), 15s.; Dichter- 
liebe (Denys), 15s. Mostly in pre-war albums. Please 
send packiging.—Wallis. 38 Goldney Road, W.9. 

FERGUSON RADIOGRAM. model 299. seven v. 
three waveband superhet, push-pull amplifier, = 
speaker, Garrard RC72A three-speed auto changer, 
interchangeable crystal pick-ups. walnut cab‘net; bought 
August, 1951; perfect condition; seen London, 8.E.3; 
best offer over £60 secures.—Box No. 361. : 

“G. & §S.” OPERAS. — Patience, Pina 
Ida, Ruddigore, Iolanthe, Trial by Jury; “Eigar's elf. 
and Falstaff; 7s. 6d. per 
bums; as new.—WORdsworth 

GARRARD AUTO CHANGE RC65.A.—Fi 
— £12 10s.; Gan 

sformer, -15, 2/15 oh i a 
Meadow Bank. Manchester 21. ihanscumimndinnd 
GARRARD 201B ‘“ ALL-SPEED” MOTOR, £12 
3345 "’ cast aluminium turntable, £7 10s.; E.M.I. “ 
rim-drive, £5. as new.—Box No. 1118. 

GARRARD AUTOMATIC MIXED RECORD CHANGER. 
model RC60, Decca head, perfect condition. price £10 — 
Dunster, 51 Wantage Road, Reading. Phone 3500. 

GARRARD (1952) 3-SPEED AUTO CHANGER with 
Microcell pick-up, rotary switch gives LP or standard 
positions (plug type head), absolutely new, unobtainable 
from dealers, £18. Collaro (1952) 3-speed Auto-Chang- 
ing Player, dual purpose pick-up head (plug in type) 
in smart grey “lizard” carrying case, absolutely new, 
listed £23 15s., £18. Decca 3-speed Gram Unit, new, 
listed £7 3s. 4d., £5 10s. Acos GP20 Pick-up with LP 
and standard heads, new, 95s., listed at £5 14s. 4d.— 
Putney 0340 (after 7 p.m.). 


10s.; 
78” 


ITALIAN LINGUAPHONE RECORDS, in perfect con- 
dition. for sale, £7.—Write 45 Banbury Road. Oxford. 

LEAK DYNAMIC PICK-UP. diamond stylus, for 78 
records; little used, cost £36, accept £20, or would 
sell stylus and movement separately.—Montgomery, 6 
Queens Gate, London, S.W.7. 

LEAK TL12/RC/P4/U, perfect, £27, nearest offer con- 
sidered.—Box No. 1094. 

LPs.—Many fine recordings, as new, 10-in.. 20s.-21s.; 
12-in., 29s. 6d. - 30s. each.—70 Hampden Way, South- 
gate. N.14 (ENT. 3668). 

LPs.—LXT2560-1, LX3058. perfect, 
Phear Avenue. Exmouth, Devon. 

MAGNETIC WIRE RECORDER with built-in record 
plaver. Kolster-Brandes ER160 with standard 4201 micro- 
phone, wire for seven hours plaving and two turn- 
tables; high fidelity recording from pick-up. micro- 
phone and radio; walnut roll-top case; excellert con- 
dition; inspection invited, Greenwich; cost £85, 
accept £55.—Box No. 1132. 

MAUREL, Zenatello, De Lucia, Didur, Galvany. Kurz, 
many others. Instrumentals, all periods, at low prices.— 
Box No. 1170. 

MEFISTOFELE. 17GQX. £3 5s. Barber, Scene. 1. 4, 
Peter and Wolf (Boston), 12s.; Bolero 
: or offers.—Mould, ‘‘ Cleadon,”’ 62 Dudley 
Roed. Tinton. Staffs. 


three 65s.—46 


MEISTERSINGER, Act 3 complete, auto, absolutely 
eae. DB8643-57, 75s.—Cater, Royal 2465 or Malden 
MINT Victor Heritages repressed from original 
masters. Deleted 12-in. double-sided. Alda (Otello); 
Amato (Due Foscari/Germania); Ancona (Ballo/Faust); 
Arral (Lombardi/Faust); Battistini (Favorita/Marta); 


Boninsegna (Aida/Ballo); Boronat (Rizoletto/Pasauale): 
Caruso-Homer (Aida); Caruso (Samson/Nero); Caruso 
(Favorita/Marta); Chaliapin (Faust/Lakme); Chaliapin 
(Boris): Dalmores (Carmen/Romeo); De Lucia (Traviata/ 
Mignon); Gerville-Reache (Carmen/Paul et Virginie); 
Homer (Ugonotti/A'lmacht): Journet (Philemon/ 
Huguenots); Ricardo Martin (Cid/Cavalleria); McCormack 
(Figlia Regimento/Giovanni): McCormack-Bori-Sam- 
marco (Boheme/Traviata); Plancon (Zauberflote/Laz- 
zarone; Flibustier): Renaud (Herodiade/Roi Lahore); 
Sammarco (Hamlet/Africana); Schumann-Heinck (Luc- 
rezia/Bolero): Sembrich (Linda/Ernani); Tetrazzini 
(Mignon/Figaro); several copies each, £1.—Box No. 980. 

MOZART K465 (Budapest); perfect; offers?—Mervyn- 
Jones, Exeter College, Oxford. 

MURPHY heavy duty mains energised speacer. com- 
plete with rectifier in oak acoustic cabinet, £6 Truvox 
12-in. on oak baffle. 50s. Two Decca type “‘D” pick- 
ups. 25s. each.—Bramidge, Livingstone 3963. 


VALKYRIE.—Fourteen mint records, Austral. Leider, 
Schorr, Widdop, Ljungberg, album, £10 10s. or offer.— 
19 Woverley Avenue. Sutton, 

VERY RARE SET.—Seven Danish H.M.V., Tristan, 
Ring, recorded privately 1936/7 by Golden Aze S'nvers 
recreating 1993/14 roles. Several otherwise unrecorded 
passazes. Details.—Pox No. 899. 

VOIGT DOMESTIC CORNER HORN with energisec 
un‘t, good cond't'on, £55 or nearest.—Rob‘nson, 20 
The Dene. Wembley. 

VOIGT LOUDSPEAKER.—Domestic corner cabinet, oak 
grained with light twin-cone unit and rectifier, £50.— 
Box No. 367. 

“VOIGT SPEAKER.—Refiector. corner horn, enerzised 
unit with new light twin cone. — 11 Dingle Close, 
Bristol 9. 

WHARFEDALE SUPER 8 C.S.—2-3 ohm, as new, £4. 
21 Cedar Road, E. Crovdon. 

“ WHARFEDALE ” W.15 C.S., £12; W10 CS.. £7; 
Senarator. €2: all 15 ohms. Decca transcription quality 
Two-speed Motor Unit, X M.S. pick-ups, £15; all equal 
new.—Hill, 170 Baginton Road, Coventry. 

WHARFEDALE “SUPER 8” SPEAKER, £2 5s.—170 
Lower Clapton Road, E5. Amherst 3651. 

WHARFEDALE W15/CS. W10/CSB and 1000 C.P.6. 
Crossover Unit, non-resonant corner cabinet and open 
baffle available; offers —Box No. 894. 

WOLF SOCIETY VOL. 1, £12, perfect. Auto: Brahms 
Op. 25 Busch, 25s.; Bach. Vol. 8. Cello Suites. 30s.; 
Schubert Symphony Five, Beecham, 18s.; Svmphony 
Seven (Boult—manual), 30s.—Garland, 3 Pennsylvania 
Park, Exeter. 
“WOODEN SHELF STORAGE for approximately 4.000 
records, in sections, £25; buyer collects.—Maintenance 
Manager, Fenwicks Ltd., Northumberland Street, New- 

120 CLASSICAL RECORDS, perfect condition, DBs, 
LXs, AKs, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.—Montgomery, 6 Queens 


Gate. London, S.W.7. 
(private collection)  1903—1948; 


#3,700 RECORDS 
sample list 3d.—Box No. 1202. 


WANTED 


ALL FINEST CLASSICAL RECORDS in perfect fibred 
condition, particularly unusual works, deleted. foreign 
society. special list, electric vocals and all recent issues; 
also perfect Deoca and foreign LPs. Collection distance 
according to quantity—K. S. Holman, 143 Greenway, 
Ickenham. M‘ddlesex. Ruislip 2518. 

ALL KINDS OF RECORDS WANTED.—Any quantities, 
state price. — Eddy’s (Nottingham) Ltd., 135 Alfreton 
Roid, Nottingham. 

ANY BRIGADOON RECORDINGS, particularly H.M.V. 
B9748.—Miss Moray, ‘ Brigadoon’ Company, Hippo- 
drome, B rminzham. 

BRAHMS QUARTET, OP. 67, H.M.V., Budapest, or 
Jast two records; manual; 10s.; record offered. — 
Chambers. Wadham, Oxford 

DECCA PA/IX AMPLIFIER. corner speaker and record 
player or Decola.—519 Fulwood Road, Sheffield. 

DICK POWELL VOCAL DELETIONS wanted; one oF 
more bought.—J. Gallacher. 5 Lawmoor Street. Glasgow. 

DIXON, Torch (organ); ‘‘ Musical Sweethearts,” 
Cleaver (organ). Parl. F892;' “Hot Pipes.” Torch (organ) 
“ Ragging the C2896. perfect only; price.—E. G. 
Hart, 124 Strathmore Avenue. Luton. 

DVORAK.—‘“In der Natur,” ‘Golden Spinning 
Wheel.”"—Merryweather, 88 College Road, N.W.10. 

EMPIY ALBUMS for H.M.V.s “ Mikado.” “ Trial By 
Jury,” “* Yeoman of thé Guard.’’—Box No. 514. 

ETON BOATING SONG (sung by the Eton College 
Musical Society), H.M.V. B2774 required.—Robert Gear, 
3 Station Terrace, Shenfield, Essex. 
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FIRST-CLASS AMPLIFIER and equipment 
for high fidelity reproduction: LP and records and 
radio.—Farrimond, 81 Argyll Road, PF ng Cheshire. 

“*HEXENLIED,” Wildenbruch, Polydor; several copies 
wanted.—Box No. 474. 

H.M.V. DA1054 (Schipa).—P. Bradford, 36 Kilbarchan 
Road, Renfrewshire, 


The GRAMOPHONE 


WANTED.—Columbia, H.M.V. Light Opera Company 
withdrawn issues, especially ‘‘ Our Miss 
33. Warlingham Road, Thornton Heath, Croydon. 

WANTED. — Lightweight pick-up, suitable thorns; 
also Acos LP head.—Butler, 40 Cliff End, Purley, Surrey. 

WANTED.—Norma and a — particularly duets. 
—Mocedale. 146 Elton Road. Derby. 


“LITTLE OLD LADY,” Gracie Fields retord, your 
price paid, good condition; October, 1951, issue ‘‘ Gramo- 
phone. *—Cullin, 155 Fortuneswell, Portland, Dorset. 

LOHENGRIN,” “FAREWELL” (Mein Lieber 
Schwan), tenor record wanted.—R. Doig, 48 Camper- 
down Road, Aberdeen. 

LP;.—15 ohms p.m. speaker chassis.—Box No. 1115. 

LPs WANTED in good condition.—174 Ellerdine Road, 
Hounslow. Middx 

MASCOTTE. Lorand. Weiner SBohemien, Grand 
Orchestre Bohemien, orchestras, any quantity; details.— 
Tou'son, 16 Holgate Mount, Ward Green, Worsboro’ 
Bridge. Nr. Barnsley, Yorks. 

R.G.D., 1948 or 1153 model; 
3 Ridley Avenue, Chester-le-Street. 

ST. MATTHEW PASSION, Decca auto set.—Charles 
Short. 33 Rosewall Road. Southam»ton 

TARTINI VIOLIN CONCERTO and also ‘Cello Con- 
certo: state price—A. Hyman, 11 Albert Square, 
Manchester. 2. 

TEN TIMES LIST PRICES for Rex 8718 (Corona Babes 
with Gracie Fields); 8728, 8950 (with Phyllis Robins); 
five times for Miss Joy. etc. (Jan. advt.).—Vasey, 35 
Powderham Crescent, Exeter. 

“THE SINGING SOPHOMORES,” ‘Lucky Day,” 
“I’m Looking Over a Four-leafed Clover.’’—Peters, 6 
New Bridge Street, Truro. 

TWO. TWO-SIDED RECORDS OF GERARD SINGERS, 
Columbia FB2213 and FB2150; state price.—Box No. 639. 

URANIA ‘1,001 Nights,’’ LP.—Offers to Turner, 9 
Arden Road. Finchley. N.3. 

WANTED.—Gieseking, LX480 (Columbia) ae No. 
2 (Debdussy), also Beethoven Concerto No. 1; album 
essential.—Young, 35 Buckingham Street, Aylesbury. 

WANTED.—Blumenfeld Study for Left Hand, played 
Simon Barer, H.M.V. DB2643.—Box No. 640. 

WANTED.—Record.ngs by Doris Day. DB2503, DB2508, 
DB2349; good condition. eer: Upl 0246. 

WANTED.—Good copy of Mozart’s Sleigh Ride 
DA1570. 77 King’s Road, Halstead, 


WANTED.—1934 Bing Crosby, “I Have to Pass Your 
House to Get to Mine.”—Mrs. S. Miller, 58A Priory 
Road, W. Hampstead, N.W.6. 

WANTED. — “ Patience,” D1912,  D1916, D1918; 
“Geisha "' Kissing Duet, Little Maids.” The 
Golf Scene with G. P. Huntley. Must be in good con- 
dition, good prices given.—Box No. 835. 


condition, price. to 


(Middaugh); state  price.—Mrs. 
wood Road, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


WANTED.—McCormack Wooden Head, 
the Homefires Burning.—D. P. Beggs, 14 Lydwell P 


Torquay. 
— Schubert’s Sonata A Major. 


WANTED.—H.M.V. E562, The Stranger of Galilee 
Payne, ‘‘ Alma,”’ East- 


WANTED, 


.—Burns, 6 Goldspink 


Lane, Newcastle-on- 


WANTED.—Columbias 4427 (Cavalleria Rusticana), 5431 
(Honolulu March), DB729 (Joey the Clown); your pack- 
ing Ne willingly returned; condition and price to 

0. 3. 


WANTED.—Polydor Pierriotlied from 
Tote Stadt.”"—Box No. 1250. 
W8'CS/AL 2-3 OHMS.—Also will exchange W10/CS 
2-3 ohms, as new, for ditto 10-15 ohms.—Box No. 1095. 
1,000 VOCAL ITEMS urgently required; excellent prices 
paid.—Hewitt, 33 Knocxbreda Road, Rosetta, Belfast. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ACOUSTICS. — Research and development Lae gee 
with good theoretical inowledge of acoustics. 
high fidelity loudspeakers desirable ees not te. 
Good salaries right men. State age, qualifications, past 
experience and salary required.—Goodman’s Industries 
Ltd . Axion Works. Wembley. 1200. 

BACHELOR (27), music-lover, desires correspondence 
bag another young man, Britain or abroad.—Box No. 


TLECTRONIC ENGINEER available for consultation, 
repair or modificat.on of high-fidelity equipment; Home 
Counties.—Phone: Woollett, Orpi (Kent) 6204. 

OPERA-LOVER wishes to contact French-speaking 
one view to hitch-hiking Scala, Reale; May.—Box 

lo. 


“TRANSFORM YOUR SOUNDBOX! Realism without 
electricity! Scores of eulogies. Correspo' dence invited, 
stamp.—B. Tracy. 2 Akehurst Street, Roehampton, 8.W.15. 
VERDI SOCIETY.—All interested write Hon. Sec., 
Ingham. 133 Whitehedge Road. Liverpool. 19. 
“WIDOWER, 31. Sheffield. very fond of —_ other 
wide interests, desires friend (either sex).—Box No. 1126. 
YOUNG LADY (29) interested music, theatres. ——— 
graphy, | arts generally, welcomes correspondence, view 
photograph apvreciated.—Box No. 1,018. 
“YOUNG MAN (24) (Midlands). many interests, seeks 
correspondence with others, view friendship; holidays 
abroad.—Box No. 1.017. 
(25), living Croydon area, music lover, 
rests, desires correspondence male or female, 
view | to ytriendship; Photo appreciated.—Box No. 1020. 
YOUNG MAN (23), music and- opera-lover (collection 


car) and photography, would like to i 
other young people (either sex) having similar tastes, 
preferably in Midlands. London area or Eastern Counties; 
photograph appreciated; please write to Box No. 934. 
YOUNG MAN (24), interests records ey: con- 
certs, cinema, walking, seeks corres: ew friend- 
ship with others, similar interests (London A. 4 photo- 
graph appreciated.—Box No. 837 
YOUNG MAN SEEKS 3 MUSICAL COMPANION, either 
sex. to share inexpensive ——e exploring North Wales; 
Hostelling considered. —Box No. 1113. 
YOUNG MAN, 28, interests overa, 
ah — others, same hobbies, London —Box 
lo 
35M/M -G. B. KALEE No. 4 Projec- 
tor Outfit, theatre quality performance. 
complete hi-fi equipment or quality TV ak "No. 1,070. 
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2 WANTED.—Record, H.MV., Webster Booth singing 
There is no Death. a Re ply to Miss Mackridge, 29 
Vicaraze Avenue. eee -on -Tees. 

WANTED. — Recordin pes My Lucky Day” 
Fields), Regal-Zono MR2041; state price.—Mrs. 
154 Shirley Road, Acocks Green, Birmingham 27. 
WANTED. — Pinza deletions, rticularl DB1087, 
DB1088, American South Pacific’ H. Catalogue 
1939-40.—Towle, 6 Einaulton Road, Cropwell Bishop, 
Nottingham. 

WANTED. — Galli-Curci (DA216); | Vanni-Marcoux 
gous; Kipnis (D2088); condition essential.— 


a orth. 288 Bacup Road, Cloughfold, Rossendale, 


Else, 


TRADE 


Rates for ion—s per word—with a 
minimum charge of e'ght sh'l!ings. 


A BIG FREE LIST of Records and Books, —— oe J 
hundreds of imported LPs. Please request vocal 
non-vocal. S»vecial (tax-free) overseas service. Enquiries 
welcomed.—Renton, Tiptree, Colchester, Essex. 

A FINE SELECTION of modern classical recordings 
bargain prices awaits the caller at the Record Collectors’ 
Shop, 121 High Road, Willesden Green, London, N.W.10 
the Willesden Library). bi 


door. Open 9.30 
daily. Records good condition 


WANTED URGENTLY. — Colum aa 
phone PRI. 4285 or 9851. bia ~FB2310.—Please 


. J. 8S. Pipe, 
Sheffield. 7, Yorks. 


Music ‘INDEX 


Gives Com to 
Music 
This v-luable guide will 
keep the music 
informed on 


the Music World. 


1951 

12 monthly issues and 1 

Annual Cumulation $125.00 
Now for Complete 


IVPORWATION SERUICE. IVC 


H 10 WEST WARREN AVE. @ DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 


ALL KINDS OF SSICAL RECORD: it 
sold. Send 6d. stamps if not already on the mailing 
list for our well-known regular catalogue of high-class 
recordings in wd possible condition at reasonable 
5) issue will contain the usual com- 
prehensive ‘selection of recorded music, 
unusual, current and deleted, while our 


and equioment.—K. S. 
ham. M‘ddlecex. Ruislip 2518 
THORN NEEDLE.—Miniature straight shank. Large 
ya sale at special price of. 15s. per 1,000. 


Rows Gourt & Go. 


121 gimeoe Street, 
Qutario. 
BORROW YOUR LONG-PLAYING RECORDS and 


save tax; records sent bi- —, or monthly. whichever 
method suits from N. Staffs 
ae Library, 25-27 Victoria "Place, Fenton, Stoke-on- 
nt. 
JR. ICAL iC DEVELOP- 
LTD., Hubert Street, 


ELECTR’ 
Birmingham 6 (Aston 
2440), ‘the Midlands specialist manufacturers 
one fidelity sound reproduction equipment for 
world-famots Williamson’ Amplifier and 
accessories including tone control —— loudspeakers, 
cross-over units, contrast expanders and 
radio feeders. | 


A THING OF 


BEAUTY 
AND A JOY FOR 


SOUND 


The choice of a sound reproducer for one’s 
own home must necessarily involve many 


factors. 

Essentially the problem is to combine the 
most pleasing and natural acoustic performance 
with an attenctive, harmonious appearance and 
We believe, and are 
encouraged “a this by the very kind avprecia- 
tion of our friends who own them, that our 
501 cabinet with our 150 unit together form 
the nearest approach made so far to ‘the ideal 
home sound reproducer, regardless of price. 

As a basic driving unit the 150 has no peer 
for wide range, smoothness, and clear cut 
detail. How this is achieved is exp'ained in 
our leaflets, but we may say here that 
drive is —— to a twin unit with cross- 
over and feed back, and the cone to a highly 
damved of variable, self-adjusting 
effective area. 

The cabinet is equally unusual. Available in 
oak, walnut, mahogany and other finishes to 
order, polished or not, it is most eo 

looks and economical in space. of 
flowers may stand on it to mutual Ra ag 
and it — equally well in a corner or against 


a flat wa 
= by its all- 
round rad‘ = t level for armchair 
list construction and 
Al 


{rom tremely a sa 


fying design 
Supplied direct or through 
ze aler, for cash or on H. 


BARKER 
NATURAL 
REPRODUCERS 
3 Newman Yard, London, W.! 


our music 
. terms 


‘ 
— 
| 

; of over 500 records) also fond of travel (own post-war =| me 
3 
y 
af 
Lan also ug or 
—— 
WANTED URGENTLY.—Good condition for invalid, 
e to buy or exchange. these deletions: H.M.V. record cp na 
BD5463 (Geraldo); Regal-Zonophone record (G. Formby), 
MR3640;__Regal-Zonophone record (R. Dixon. organ), 
postal service covers all parts of the U.K. Perfect 
discs taken in part exchange for Decca LP records 
CUMULAT,, 
S 

SS 
P 
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CHANT DU MONDE long-playing records now avail- 
able to special order; list on receipt of stamp.—William 
ees Concerts Co., 38 Norbury Avenue, Thornton 


CLASSICAL ORCHESTRAL, VOCAL DELETED and 
historic records bought and sold at reasonable prices; 
list on request.—Gray, 18 Strathtay Road, Sheffield, 11. 


COLLARO AUTO-CHANGE UNITS.—3-speed RC511, 


£15 lls. 9d.,; with dual purpose pick-up, 78 r.p.m., 
£11 16s. 9d.; Decca transcription motors available to 
callers, £16 10s., with XMS pick-up.—Readings, 11 


— Approach, Clapham Junction, S.W.11. BATtersea 


CORNER SPEAKER BAFFLES and record cabinets. 
Photographs and details from H. C. Harridge, 8 Moor 
Street, Cambridge Circus, W.1. 


DECCA MU14 THREE- MOTORS at new reduced 
price of £6 8s. 6d. (pl 2s. postage); walnut finish 
desks complete lid fitted above 
Chance! GPX dual cartridge crystal ick-u! 
£15 os. 6d.; with Connoisseur super lightweight pick: 


The GRAMOPHONE 


GOOD PRICES PAID for records. 
recordings, classical e require concertos of all 
kinds, shorter orchestral m4 instrumental, vocal, all 


are invited to pect our interest stock. Open a | 
10-6, Thursday 1, Friday 10-7.—Gate 
—— ke Road, Notting Hill Gate, London, W.11. ‘wae 


LP RECORDS BY POST.—Order with confidence. Each 
record individually inspected and A. .¥. packed. Orders 
2 post free, yt nn please add ls. LP record 
catalogue 1s. 6d. post —Rogers Developments mt 
(M.O. Dept.), 116 Blackheath Road, Greenwich, S.E 

“MUSIC PARADE.’’—Subscribe now to this 
of musical Britain. 6s. 6d. for six issues.—4 Fellows 
Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

NEW SONORE ISSUES.—‘“‘Les Femmes”’ 
by Campra, sung by Gerard Souzay, Nos. 161-2. 
163. Le Chant du Monde LPs including ‘‘ Song of 
Forest,’’ Shostakovitch; Kabalevsky, violin concerto with 
Oistrach; are available on order from English distribu- 
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Leeds, provides a unique Postal of 
Classical Records; stamp ‘for details; 2 2s. 


YOU ARE INVITED to call and hear the wonderful 
new ‘“‘Symphony range of amplifiers N.R.8. with 
their three channels, giving ——o control of 
treble, middle and bass; 5-watt model 9} gns.; 10-watt 
model with triode output), 15 gns. 
models for Decca C D. pick-ups, 11 gns. and 
resp. cannot send 5d. for full 
and bargain supplement. gram. motors for 
78 or 334 r.p.m., £4. ving 334, 
45 and 78 r.p.m., £6 Decca p! to match 
fitted Acos hi-fi crystal quater a 78 or 334 r.p.m., 
ant or with both interchangeable heads, 84s. 6d. 

record 


Deluxe portable 3-speed 
motor and lightweight pick-up with 
offer £14 19s. 6d. carr. 5s. Record 
cases, 15} x 13, x 7 ins., beautifully covered in brown 
leatherette, incl. uncut motorboard, clearance above 
board 2§ ins., below 34 ins., 57s. 6d. carr. 2s. . Bass 
Reflex cabinet kits, give superb bass and top, 


up (two hi and transformer), £21 18s. 8d.; with patent timber fully cut, complete oe 8-in. model 
fitted 4 few PORTABLE (NON-ELECTRIC) GRAMOPHONES carr. 7s. 6d., ready built 7s. éd. extra. Just come in: 
motors at £22 18s. 8d. Let us quote you for your NeW condition, fully guaranteed; list 2hd.—Lunts (@). Collarg AC3/511 3-speed gram units comprising motor 
requirements. Special cabinets, amplifiers, pick-ups, * Woodland Grove, Woodthorpe, Nottingham. (334, 45 and 78) turntable, pick-up and fully automatic 
radio tuners, speakers, etc.—Send 23d. stamp to RECORD COVERS.—Made of stiff brown board, 10-in. start and stop. Price with dual-purpose GP27 head, 
Phase-In,”” 99 Ashbank, Bucknall, Stoke-on-Trent. 12-in. size add 8s. GP27 heads, £148s. 
packing and carriage; trade enquiries .—M. Young laro au gers, play nine records, price 
OEVERY RECORD SOLD with @ money back guarantee. 4 Co., 194 Drayton Park, London, N.S. ‘Telephone with Standard magnetic head, £12; with hi-fi mag, 
hoose from; symphonies, concertos, Canonbury 2296. head, £13. Collaro 3RC511, as above but for 3-speeds, 

orchestral, instrumental, operatic and lieder— H. C. price with dual GP27 head, £15 15s., or with two sep 


Harridge, 8 Moor Street, Cambridge Circus, W.1. —_— 


RECORD FILING CABINETS of superb appearance 
till y 


and construction. Finish in 
hand french polished; models to 
from £13 10s.—Stamp for ‘actails from 
99 Ashbank, Bucknall, Stoke-on-Trent. 

“THE MUSIC REVIEW,” the progressive British 
musical quarterly, now in its 13th year. February, May, 
August, and November. Editor, Geoffrey Sharp. Single 
copies (80 or more pages), Postage 4d. 
Annual £2 2s. posi pub- 
lishers, W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., Cambridge. Prospectus 
on request, or send 6s. for specimen. 


“VOICES OF THE OPERA.’’—The an 
48 Woburn Place, 


. 6d. from booksellers or ‘‘ Music 
Me lodi London, W.C.I LAN 7304 


AUTHENTIC SQUARE DANCE RECORDS 


BUTLIN’S AMERICAN SQUARE DANCERS 


REEL (with Calter) BUTLIN’S REEL (with Caller 
SOLDIER'S JOY P.. RAKES OF MALLOW .- P. 
Ask your Dealer for Latest Catalogue 


paid. Garrard AC6 contre-drive 
gram. units with full 12 in. t.t:, variable eee. £6 10s. 
—Northern Radio Services, 16 King’s College Road, 
London, N.W.3. PRimrose 8314. 

YOU MAY FIND that item you are seeking in our 
postal list, which covers all sections except vocal rarities; 

send 6d. stamps.—‘‘ The Record Album,” 13 Gloucester 
Street, Brighton. Condition guaranteed. 


10s. DOWN secures records approximate cash value 

£5, balance 10s. monthly; H.M.V., Columbia, including 

special list and Society, Decca, Brunswick, Capitol, and 

other makes available.—Hamiltons of 
Church Road, Redfield, Bristol, 5. 


daily (except Thursday) from 11 a.m. 

List sent to those who cannot call. 
FOREIGN COLLECTORS visiting Italy may purchase 

direct from Monteverde Adolfo’s Store in Milan 50 Corso 


pho: 
reco! Celebrities, Rare 
Recordings from 1898 to 1935 on records, Fonotipia, 
Zonofono, G. & T., Berliner, H.M.V., Victor, Columbia, 
Gigale, Odeon and Pathé, etc. 

LP AND 78 =< and operatic records bought, sold 
and +? . Harridge, 8 Moor Street, Cam- 


bridge us, 
USED RECORDS 


Catalogue Issued Regularly 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33 HIGH STREET OXFORD 


SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 


16,500 copies sold 


THE 
GRAMOPHONE 


POLYGON RECORDS 


JIMMY YOUNG 


IT’S NO) SIN 


P1032 IT's ALL IN THE GAME 
RECORD P1033) ALONE WILL TELL 
pioss J THE LITTLE WHITE CLOUD THAT CRIED 
GUIDE TURN BACK THE HANDS OF TIME 
SUE CARSON 
pioss THE NICKELODEON RAG 
HONEY, YOU CAN’T LOVE TWO 
Edward Sackville -West 
and ROBIN RICHMOND 
THAT EVERLASTING RAG 
Desmond Shawe -Taylor PIGS! {WHAT A DIFFERENCE A DAY MADE 
**No one can afford to be 
without this lively provocative, educative and P1034 { EN BUVANT LE VIN DOUX 


beautifully produced volume. The book is full of 
sane, pithily expressed and useful judgments and a 
pleasant infusion of wit.”—GRAMOPHONE. 


‘‘The most enjoyable book on music in general I 
have read for years. A godsend, of course, to record 
collectors.”"—oBsERVER. 30s 

This book should not be confused with the “‘ Hartley-Turner 


selected Record Catalogue” which was the first British guide 
to the best classical recordings, published in 1948. 


COLLINS 


FRANK CHACKSFIELD. AND 


HIS ORCHESTRA 
PRELUDE TO A MEMORY 
FLIRTATION WALTZ 


Available from all leading factors. 


POLYGON RECORD Co., Ltd. 


20 GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.! 
Cables ‘‘ Freemhill,”’ London. Telephone: SLOane 2638/4188 
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ot 

tor 

/ SAPPHIRE 

PICK-UP NEEDLE 

0s. 

PLAYS FOR MONTHS 

tet 

ny AS USED FOR BROADCASTING 

at PRICE 

‘ No. |. TAAAEA Sr meth heavy mag- No. 2. STRAIGHT for use with standard : No. 3. LIGHTWEIGHT for use with 6 6 = 

ic pick-up. or crystal pick-up, miniature pick-up. T AX Al D 

OBTAINABLE FROM ALL MUSIC AND RADIO. DEALERS 4 
or direct from BROADCASTER RADIO SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. G), 112-116 OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C.!I : 


Well Worth Visiting ! 
RECORDS DEPT. 
Foyles Gramophone Records 
department is one of the largest 
and best-equipped record show- 


rooms in London. Call and see 
our splendid stock of titles :— 


HM. V., Columbia, Parlophone, 
Decca Long-Playing, 
Vogue, Polygon 
and all other makes 


Supplies v. Demands 


Our large ene het to satisfy the demand for high-grade reproducing 
equipment, usuall immediate or at the shortest possible 
notice. But a an to the wise may not be amiss—deliveries may be 
affected in the not very distant future. 


LEAK “ POINT ONE” AMPLIFIER 
LEAK “ DYNAMIC” PICK-UP and LEAK FEEDER UNIT 


Another outstanding amplifier 
recommended by Webb’s is the 


ACOUSTICAL “Q.U.A.D.” 


with its ional filter facilities. We invite you to bring some of 
our prams and hear how the adjustable filter allows good — 
from even old records and superb reproduction from modern discs 


14 SOHO ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.! Tel. GERrard 2089 
Shop Hours: 9 a.m.—5.30 p.m. Sats. 9 a.m.—! p.m. 


W. & G. FOYLE LTD. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) e Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


al 
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| LEAK reproducing equipment is famous throughout the oe 

= world for both performance and workmanship, and Webb’s — 
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SUPRAPHON 


We now have large stocks of these records available, including the following : 


B. Martinu Symphony No. 4 
Czech Phil. Orchestra 
Cond. : Rafael Kubelik G/22951-54 


Sinfonietta Giocosa 
ch Phil. Orchestra 
Cond. : J. Krombholc 
Piano : Germaine Leroux G/22662-64 


Leos Janacek Concertino for solo instruments 
Piano : L. Kundera and soloists of the 
Radio Symphony Orch. G/22827-28 


5. B. Forster Symphony No. 4 in C minor, Op. 54 
Czech Phil. Orchestra 


Cond. : Rafael Kubelik 1/23079-84 

A. Dvorak Symphony No. 5 “‘ From the New World "’ ° 
Czech Phil. Orchestra 
Cond. : V. Talich #4/23067-72 


Slavonic Dances 

Ist and 2nd series. Op. 46 and 72 

Czech Phil. Orchestra 

Cond. : V. Talich H1/23417-26 
(with booklet) 


J. S. Bach Sixth Suite i in D major 
"Cello : A. Baldovino FA/23463-66 


All the above are 12-inch auto. couplings at 7/6 per record (incl 
— of the records in the Anthology of Bohemian Music are also now euiite 
rom us. 


For full details and catalogues apply to: 


COLLET’S RECORD DEPT., THE BEST ON RECORD 


48 Woburn Place, London W.C.1 
Telephone: LANgham 5804 THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD REDDITCH | 


** T am extremely pleased with perform- 
ance . . . the reproduction is the best I 
a wer eer vogue records 
~ 
Best - selling titles 
THE DOMINOES 
2 m 0 0 ne Vocal quintet with rhythm 
V.9012 SIXTY MINUTE MAN 
| CAN’T ESCAPE FROM YOU 
Amplifier ae ELLIOT LAWRENCE and his Orchestra 
V.9024 MAN 
v nger!| As described in ‘The 
3-Speed Auto Chang Sentient HAWKSHAW HAWKINS cowboy vocal 
The latest model of record player, the 3RC521 P ° V.9027 SLOW COACH 
illustrated in the Collaro advertisement. An : i TWO ROADS 
instrument of superb finish and performance} Performance is comparable 
itable f type of record. Offered gie e Piano 
es in eda form for immediate use with the best _ the market V.2007 YANCEY SPECIAL 
mounted on a rexine covered plinth. Complete | but cost is relatively low. J. J. BOOGIE 
with two high fidelity light weight magnetic V.2008 SWANEE RIVER BOOGIE 
heads £17. 16. bend, ST. LOUIS BOOGIE 
emma harmonic KID ORY and his Creole Jazz Band 
GPX Pick Up| ates: ait glass Mullard vaives V-2011 TIGER RAG 
Real high fidelity at low cost @ Push pull with negative feedback V.2012. SAVOY BLUES 
@ High output suitable for most control Other new jazz releases include titles by DUKE ELLINGTON, 
amplifiers or radio oat u DAVE BRUBECK, STAN GETZ, SIDNEY BECHET, ERROLL 
ao a cartridge for LP use | peapy BUILT AND TESTED GARNER. Ask for the latest lists. 
é sae dane ae Amplifier 17 Gns. Pre Amplifier 5 Gns. Dealers have these records in stock or can obtain them from : 
With one cartridge, 53/-$ with two, 
FOR HOME CONSTRUCTION 
Qu ALITY coal ART Simple instructions 1/6 post free : vogue records Itd. 
Ready drilled, part assembled chassis and 100 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. TEM 8619 
t enue, 
SELECTA GRAMOPHONES LTD., DUWE, Manchester 
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Three heads 
are better 
¢ than one! 


Ada gaa 


For Standard and Microgroove Recordings 


Green Spot with .001” radius sapphire for microgroove 
recordings. 

Red Spot with .0025” radius sapphire for modern standard 
recordings. 

Yellow Spot with .003” radius sapphire for older standar: 
recordings. 
These pick-up heads are fitted with an easily replaceable 
armature system complete with a semi-permanent sapphire 


Armature mass 20 milligrams. . 


Extremely low mass at needle point (4/5 m.g. only), allowing 
for reduction in downward pressure to 10/12 grams for 
standard recordings, and 7/9 grams for microgroove 
recordings. 


Prices : With one Head £4 10 0 plus £1 19 0 Purchase Tax. 
Extra Heads each £2 10 0 plus £1 1 8 Purchase Tax. Spare 
Armature System with Sapphire 14/8 including Tax. 


Licensed under Letters Patent No. 586900 and/or 615424. 


Telephone HALIFAX 69169 
Manufactured by A. R. SUGDEN & CO. (ENGINEERS) LTD., WELL GREEN LANE, BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


10 Watt AMPLIFIER 


The latest super-quality amplifier with all-triode li Push- 
PX4 output, independent bass and treble controls, ion. 
ae response 20 to 25,000 c.p.s. + ‘6 db. Chassis size 14 in. by 9 in. 
by 72 in. high. AC model only £26 Os. Od. 


44 Watt AMPLIFIER 


popular model is self-contained and neatly finished in brown wrinkle 
enamel. Size 12 in. by 7 in. by 6} in. high. Its wide frequency response, 
coupled with independent bass and treble controls, makes it svitable for 
Standard and LP recordings. Radio feeder outlet provided. Model 
£11 10s. Od. AC/DC Model £12 0s. Od. 


8} Watt AMPLIFIER 


A well-designed push-pull amplifier incorporating a pre-amp and a full 
range of tone controls. Tdeal for standard and LP recordings. Self-con- 
tained. Size 14 in. hy in. by 63 in. high. Finish—brown wrinkle enamel. 
Response 25 to 18, c.p.s. + $ db. AC Model £15 17s. 6d. As above 
with remote control unit £17 17s. 6d. : 


REMOTE CONTROL & PRE-AMP. UNIT 
Voltage gain of 10. Independent bass and treble controls. LP correction 
and V/C with on/off switch. Ideal for W/W and Williamson Com- 
plstely enclosed. Size 11} in. by 3} in. by 3 in. £5 7s. 6d. 
A NEW FEEDER UNIT 


V/Szlectivity—3-wave—2 IF stages. S/Het Ra SW, etc. This 
unit will give you qealty or selectivity at the turn of a swit Price 17 gns. 
inc. Now available. 


Our other units inc. : Pre-Set 3 Station TRF £7-12-6. Local Station 
Pre-Set 3 Station S/Het £8-18-0. 2-Band—Variably Tuned S/Het £11-5-0. 


Stamped addressed envelope for full leaflet on any of the above. 


Nusound Products 
136 Wardour Street, London, W.1 


(Oxford Street end) 
GER 8845 
We stock range of speake: , Leak amplifiers, Decca, 
(Shop hours 9 to 5.30 p.m. 9g to 1 p.m. Sat.) 


jhete’s an 


S.G.BRo 


PRECISION 


\ 


** Miniature’? Jewel - tipped 
needle for Light-weight pick-ups. 
No. 2. ‘‘ Straight '’ Jewel-tipped needle 
for Crystal pick-ups. 
No. 3. ‘‘ Trailer ’’ jewel-tipped needle 
for Medium-weight pick-ups. 
No. 4. ‘‘Knee Bend Trailer’’ jewel- 
PRICES tipped needle for older Heavy- 
Nos. !-4, 7/*, plus 3/1 P.T. Post 6d. weight pick-ups. 
No. 5, 9/3, plus 4/1 P.T. Post 6d. No. 5. ‘Miniature Solid Sapphire ’’ 
(Subject to full Trade Discount) needle for Light-weight pick-ups. 
All S. G. Brown Precision Sapphire Needles are protectively useful douovle-sided 


(78 & 33-1/3 r.p.m.). An a ig re with mai 1] 
hints on obtaining better reproduction, gladly sent on request. Write bay Dept. + = 


% Brown £10. 


SHAKESPEARE ST., WATFORD, HERTS. 
Telephone: Watford 7241. 


5 
i 
A 
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The “RD BABY DE LUXE” 
Amplifier 


Songeee as the most outstanding low priced amplifier available in this country 
* Baby "’ provides the answer to the man of tt means who requires 
High Fidelity Reproduction. 


Within its power limitations, which are entirely adequate for normal domestic 
use, Sond performance matches the majority of high priced amplifiers on the 
market 


In keeping with all “RD ’’ products the “‘ Baby ”’ is individually built by 
craftsmen, and represents the best in British Workmanship. 


Price : Complete with pre-amplifier and engraved control panel—f£17. 10.0 


A detailed specification will gladly be forwarded on request, and a demonstra- 
tion may be heard at any time. 


Trade and Export enquiries invited. 


ROGERS DEVELOPMENTS CoO. 


*« Rodevco House,” 116 Blackheath Road, Greenwich, London, S.E.10 
(Telephone : TiDeway 1723) 


THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20 Newpert Court, W.C.2. Phene: GER 8589 
WE BUY RARE RECORDS OF EVERY SORT. 
_ HIGHEST PRICES FOR FINE COLLECTORS’ SPECIMENS 
ON G & T, FONOTIPIA, ODEON, BERLINER. 
EARLY MUSIC HALL ARTISTS, OLD RECORD CATALOGUES 
BEFORE 1910. ALSO RARE FOREIGN VOCALS ON 
POLYDOR, ODEON, FRENCH H.M.V., ELECTROLA. 
WE SELL RECORDS OF EVERY SORT. A SUPERB LIBRARY 
OF CONNOISSEUR TREASURES ON ALL FAMOUS MAKES. 
FOR THE CALLER —A FINE, VARIED, AND CONSTANTLY 
CHANGING SELECTION. 


«Starr Diamondsx * 


The GRAMOPHONE 


** The most satisfactory needle,” and Garrard pickups using 
says Mr. Compton Mackenzie,  iniature push in needles. * 
“T have tried.” Unlike other “LP type for these pickups 
needles, the Diamond retains fine 8 Gns. 71/11 tax 
reproduction without dete-ioration, ion, pickups with special needles * 
and record wear is reduced at a few shillings extra. 
Starr Gemtipt and 
Gun, Stylus Sapphire * 


Needles 
to fit Connoisseur, Marconi, HMV, 2 
Murphy*, W & W Coil*, Collaro without equal. 6/11. 3/- tax. ‘ 


STARR BRITISH PRODUCTS 
8 Dartmouth Park Avenue, London, Gulliver 1131 


New Wharfedale Microgroove 
and LS. tone control unit : 


Inserted in a Loudspeaker circuit this 
new tone control unit gives a falling 
characteristic of about 3 D.B. per octave 
at 500 C.P.S. upwards. The unit, a tapped 
inductance with a six-position switch, is 
ideal for matching Microgroove record- 
ing characteristics or for use as a scratch 
filter on worn records. It is recommended 
for speakers of 2-16 ohm impedance up 
to 30 watts. 
Microgroove Equaliser and L.S. Tone Control 
Unit. Dimensions : 7” x 44” x 43”. 
Weight : 2 Ib. 6 ozs. 


+ + + + 


Priee 55 |- 


WHARFEDALE WIRELESS WORKS 
BRADFORD RD., IDLE, BRADFORD, YORKS. Phone : IDLE 461 


and attached to any enquiry, toge' ped 
addressed envelope if a rsonal reply yo] = 
relating to matter editorial or technical. t does not 
refer to display or classified advertisements. 
Available until February 29th. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP 
RECORD SUPPLEMENT 
Subscriptions for the 1952 issue 
of our RECORD SUPPLEMENT 
now being accepted, 8/6 yearly. 
Remittance to “‘ The Gramophone,” 

49 Ebrington Rd., Kenton, Middlesex 


Che Gramophone Shop, Ine. 


(No branches anywhere) 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK I7, N.Y. 


The Gramophone Exchange L“ 


hold the largest stock of fibre-played records in the country 


Special section for Coll 's Items 
Couplings—and Odd Parts of eo — at moderate 
prices for sale or exchange. 


@ NO LISTS — CALLERS ONLY. 


Private collections purchased. Full stocks of all new records kept. 
Every possible accessory. 


121-3 Shaftesbury Avenue - London, W.C.2 
Telephone : TEMPLE BAR 3007 
10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 1! o’clock Thursdays. 


Hi. C. HARRIDGE 


8 Moor St., Cambridge Circus, W.1 


Hours: 4 p.m. Saturdays. 


Classical and Operatic Records 
bought, sold and exchanged 


Large stocks of deletions and rarities 
Regular lists for those who cannot call 
OPEN DAILY—EXCEPT THURSDAY 


Monday to Friday 11 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
TELEPHONE : GERRARD 7108 


ORDER FORM 


THE GRAMOPHONE, 
49 EBRINGTON ROAD, KENTON, MIDDLESEX. 


I enclose my subscription for 14s. (or 16s. including Index). 
for one year, post free. Subscription to U.S.A. $2.50, beginning 


umber. 
Date. 195.00 
Mr., Mrs., Miss. 
(BLOCK CAPITALS) 
Address 


- 
* 
Ng” 
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MODEL 
M.G.I. 
: 
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\ inest Needle for your Radiogram 


@ Eliminates Needle Changing @_ Filters out Surface Noise 
@ Gives Better Reproduction @ _ Increases Life of Records 


GOLDRING “ACOUSTIC-FILTERED” NEEDLES 
SUIT ANY STANDARD PICK-UPS i} 


MERGLE 


JEWELED 


Gold Needles cost 
Pur. Tax 


——10/6 


ERWIN SCHARF ¢ GOLDRING PRODUCTS 


49-Sla DE BEAUVOIR ROAD: LONDON - 
The Radio Press acclaim this instruction book =cnaamOPHONE PICK-UPS e PICK-UP HEADS € SOUND BOXES * NEEDLES 
JEWEL POINT NEEDLES @ AND GRAMOPHONE ACCESSORIES 


GOLDBING GUARANTEED PRODUCE 


CITY SALE And still they come... 
& EXCHANGE Ltd. | || 


wide acclaim, and from all available reports it 
most certainly meets the demands of the 

93-9 4 FLE ET STREET most exacting hi-fi enthusiasts. A more 

LONDON, E.C.4 (Ludgate Circus) Phone: Central 9391 


prepared to show you the 


Offer the following — equipment :— canadien 
Marconi 5 valve Radiogram _... 25 guineas 
Brunswick Radiogram ... ig ,, 


1951 Pye 3-speed Radiogram, 2 as new 50 ,, 
|  Trixette A358, 3-speed Auto £33 0 0 


“ag one vim eve 
Krom 
s 


Collaro 3-speed Microgram ...  ... £2812 0 
Decca 33A Record Player 
Pye 3-speed Portable Radiogram ... 26 guineas iii 
Decca 3-speed Record Player ... . £86 © constructed and 
H.M.V. Record Player, walnut case ... 84 guineas guaranteed for | year 
Celestion 12-in. 3 ohm Speaker .. £110 0 Price £9- 15-0 
Ecko 5 valve all wave Radio ... ... £12 12 0 including 10 in. speaker 
Porogram 8 valve push-pull twin — All sent carriage paid to your home. Models for 
Radiogram ... ... 89 guineas AC or AC/DC. Please specify voltage when ordering. 
Marconi 1951 10-in. Television SEND S.A.E. FOR BROCHURE “ 
1950 Cossor 10-in. console Television 37  ,, CHARLES BRITAIN (RADIO) LTD. 
H.M.V. 15-in. Television, console model 75 __,, 11 UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
(1 minute from Leicester Sq. Stn., up Cranbourn Street) 


Part exchange your present equipment TEMple Bar 0545 


H.P. TERMS ARRANGED ON ALL NEW EQUIPMENT 
. Write or phone for full details. 


Open All Day Saturday. Shop Hours : 9 to 6 p.m. (9 to | p.m. Thursday) 


COME TO OUR EASILY ACCESSIBLE PREMISES FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


Send for this Book 7. 
NOW! 
of Look forthe 
‘splay 4 
ke 
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TONY MARTIN 


Henri Rene and his Orchestra 

It’s all over but the 
memories; The closer you 
are - - - B10201 


DONALD PEERS 


and Chorus. 
Orchestra conducted by Frank Cordell. 


A Gordon for me ; There's 's always room 
atour house - - B10211 


Archie Andrews’ 
Little Stories 


Peter Brough with Archie Andrews, Hattie 
Jacques, Peter Madden and Gene Crowley 
with Hammond Organ. 


Charlie and the caterpillar ; 


Toy town fairy - - - - BD1283 


THOMAS L. THOMAS 

All through the night : 

Men of Harlech - - - - BI0206 
Sung in Welsh with Harp accompaniment. 


+ tt 


Sid Phillips 
and his Band 


Vocalist : Denny Dennis 


| hear the bluebells ring, Foxtrot ; 
Just one more chance, Slow Foxtrot 
BD 6122 


THE MELACHRINO STRINGS 
Conducted by George Melachrino 


Waltz in C Sharp Minor — Chopin, art 
Melachrino ; Domino — Ferrari 10207 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY 


The GRAMOPHONE 


FEBRUARY RECORDS 


of Z Nav American 


TIKERS 70 MARSHMALLOW MOON 


! DINAH SHORE 


1 Henri Rene’s Orch. and Chorus 


Marshmallow Moon; Life is a 
beautiful thing - - B10205 


ROBERT MERRILL 


Hugo Winterhalter and his Orchestra 
My Beloved; Still Water B 10204 


DAVID HUGHES 

Orchestra conducted by Frank Cordell 

Only fools; The Man in the Black 
Sombrero - - - - - B10208 


SEMPRINI with rhythm accompaniment 
DANCING TO THE PIANO Part 1 — “‘ Hit 
Medley of Waltzes.” Life is a beautiful 
thing; Turn back the hands of time; 
Rollin’ stone. Part 2—‘‘ Hit Medley of 
Foxtrots.” Marshmallow Moon: Why 
should I believe in love : My Beloved 

B 10210 


Maurice Winnick’s 
Sweet Music 


for Dancing 


Little White Cloud that cried, Fox- 
trot; It’s all in the game, Waltz 
BD 6123 
I can’t help it, Foxtrot; You're the 
cream in my coffee, me 


of 


February, 


DINAH SHORE AND 
ALLAN YOUNG 


Henri Rene and his Orchestra 


Chores; Purt’ nigh but not plumb B10214 


ROBERT WILSON 


and Chorus. Orchestra conducted by Philin Green. 


The Gathering of the Clans ; The Gay 
Gordons” - - B 10212 


Patrice Munsel 


Bela Bimba 
Vaughn Monroe & 
Patrice Munsel 


Falling in love with love B 10200 


MURIEL SMITH 
Orchestra conducted by Frank Cordeli 


1 love him as he is; All on account of a 
Guy ( both from Jack Syhew's “Bet your 


Life’) - - - B10213 
Mario Lanza 
Orchestra conducted by C 
Serenade (Silvestri) ; 
Serenade (Sturani) - - - DB21407 


“THE TANNER SISTERS 


with Albert ene and his Orchestra 


1952 


Saturday Rag 

I can’t it, featuring George 

Guitar - B 10215 
LIMITED HAYES MIDDLESEX 


Printed by Gibos & Bamtorth Ltd., St 


Kenton, Middlesex. Telephone: 


Wordsworth 2010. 


. Albans, and Published by the Proprietors, General Gramophone Publications Ltd., 49 Ebrington Road, 
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